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THE U, 8. CONSTITUTION I8 ‘A COVENANT WITH DEATH 
AED Ak AGREEMENt WITH HELL.” 
——— 

Ee" Yes! it eannot be denied—the slaveholding 
lords of the South prescribed, as a condition of their 
assent to the Constitution, three special provisions te 
secure the perpetuity of their dominion over theit 
slaves The first was the immunity, for twenty years, 
of preserving the African slave trade; the second was 
the stipulation to surrender fugitive slayes—an en- 
gagement positively prohibited by the laws of God, 
delivered from Sinai; and, thirdly, the exaction, fatel 
to the principles of popular representation, of a repre- 
sentation for slaves—for articles of merchandize, under 
the name of persons. . . To call government thus con- 
stituted a democracy, is to insult the understanding of 
mankind. It is doubly tainted with the infection of 
riches and slavery. Its reciprocal operation upon the 
government of the nation is to establish an artificial 
majority in the slave representation over that of the 
free people, in the American Congress, and thereby 
to make the PRESERVATION, PROPAGATION 
AND PERPETUATION OF SLAVERY THE VI- 





TAL AND ANIMATING SPIRIT OF THE NA- 
TIONAL GOVERNMENT.'’—Joun Quincy Apams 
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-and containing about 600 acres, well-watered, well- 
wooded, and abounding in marl,—together with al! 
the crops and stock, and uteneils thereon. 

‘Also, my house and Jot in town, fitted up asa 
boarding establishment, with a]! the furniture belong- 
ing to the same. Also, about forty servants, mostly 
young and likely, and rapidly increasing in number 
and value, 

‘Toa kind master 1 would put the whole at the 
| reduced price of thirty-five thousand dollars, and ar- 
| range the payment entirely to suit the purchaser, pro- 
vided the interest be annually paid. 
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[#3 Such was the demand for last week's Lidbera/or, 





| in consequence of its containing the following discrim- | 
| 
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; e question of surrender. If it | inating and just remarks, that the edition was at once 
r Ish | like to know by what sys- | exhausted. We republish the article this week, for | 
me wrong justifies another. Here is |the benefit of those who were disappointed of last 
argument, if there is any point tO | week’s paper, and that stomachs, which have been | 
ower admitted oy .~ |sickened by the utterly nauseating fustian that has 
ste the ye Céammunelial as |just been launched upon the community by way of | 
1 of slavery, yet this admission | panegyric, may be rectified, and restored to their | 
; nothing, unless it follows that an |natural tone. While thousands of thoughtless souls | 
on their part justifies an omission | join ¢ with alacrity’ in the senseless if not hypocritical | 
o the obligation of surrendering | wail now sounding in the land, and heaven is in- | 
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nner with this, and = Bie tation.” It would not be necessary to inform the rea- 
S “ _ 0 their neie we, pba 7 be | der that the subjoined article was from the pen of 
ving that you are contemplating Epmunp Quincy, Esq., even if the signature did not 
duty between State and State, and jindicate it. Every candid mind will acknowledge | 
owed immediately to God, or to | the calm and accurate manner in which he traces the | 
your own contession, nowhere re- | devious course of the political luminary which has | 
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| just sunk below the horizon with the * October sun’ of 
1852, as it were amid the glare and within hearing of | 
the torch-light processions of his satellites, as they> | 
‘in nocturnal revelry, moved in staggering ranks to 


light him to the tomb.—y. 


DEATH OF DANIEL WEBSTER. 


This topic must be the inevitable text of the weck- 


| 


ly discourse of the Liberator, as well as of every other | 
paper in the country. We are sorry that the editor 
is not at home, to bestow upon this task the strength 
of emphasis he would be sure to give it. The world} 


would then know that there was at least one man} 


who did not join in that chorus of flattery which 
Whigs, Democrats, and even Free Soilers, have unit- | 
We trust 


| that he will express his sense of what is cue to him 


led in raising over Mr. Webster's coffin. 


}in the next paper, 
jegyric with which the air is thick, it will be comfort 


In the midst of the fulsome pan- 


Dead somewhat as he will appear to impartial poster- 
lity. We shall not att mpt to do justice to this topic, 
| but it is due to the Abolitionists and to the Slaves, 
|that it be known that they have no incense to burn 
| before his shrine,—that Death has worked no change | 


th North and South, at the | in their opinion of his acts when living. 


| Itis perhaps a natural feeling which shrinks from 

| uttering, in the sternest language, one’s sense of the 
levil deeds of the newly dead, 
its h 


Even Murder loses 
ror in the ghastly presence of the 
strangled assassin. But Death, while it may soften 
| fora moment the feelings which Justice extorts to- 
wards the criminal, can work no change in his guilt, 


Death 


| but sets his seal upon both, and delivers them over to | 


or in the permanent character of his actions. 


the unprejudiced yerdic 
he 


t of after times. Nothing can 


more weak or absurd than the trite apothegm, | 
|‘ Nil de mortuis nisi bonum!’ Truth and Justice are 
| the due of the Dead and of the Living. Filattery is 
}as misplaced in treating of the Dead as Detraction 
\*s 


| 
cum Cuique’ isa better rule of action—‘ to every | 
man his due!’ And the common sense of the world | 
| accepts this as just, or History would be a mere col- | 
| lection of lying Epitaphs. 
We certainly have no praise for Mr. Webster. But | 


| that is of the less consequence, as almost every Meet- | 


| ing-house recked with the most nauseous adulation on | 


a 14) . ; 
And your own Roger | the day of his death--as every Court has responded 


ter to let the Southern jto the lamentations of every Bar—as every organic 
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NIZL WEBETER. 
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well knew would jin- |i the sable garb of wo—as every flag now flaps at | 
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from the Cabinet at Washington to the Board | 
| of Brokers in State street, have joined in one sympa- | 


' 
| thizing wail—as every newspaper has wrapped itself | 


- { 
rid of the system, ex- | half mast, and as these demonstrations are but the | 
manner of St. Domingo. | first drops that run before the inundation of Eulogy 


| which is to come. But we have no disposition to | 
| . . . . 
j employ bitter words, however fit, to describe his char- 


. is from a biographi- | acter and his public life. The simple juxtaposition of 


y olhat ' 
iel Webster, published as 


lice El ; 
| his words at Springfield, in 1848, and those at Wash- 
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all severity of language as unnecessary as it would be | 
tame and weak. The gloomy terseness of Tacitus, or 
jthe glowing exuberance of Gibbon, could give no 
| darker coloring to that portrait drawn by his own | 


| light of the circumstances of the last years of his life. | 
| While we have no regret to express for Mr. Webster's | 


| death, we as certainly feel no exultation in view of it. | 


| much less should man. Had we any personal hostili- | 
| ty towards him, we might lament his dying just at | 
this time,—for it was, surely, most fortunately timed | 
for him. But we regard the event as one -of the | 
slightest possible jmportance, for good or for evil. | 
Mr. Webster had passed the time appointed for man | 
on earth, and his political career would have ended 
on the Fourth of next March, if he had been permit- 


whom he had ruined his fame to conciliate, had shown 
the esteem they held him in at the Baltimore Con- 
vention, and the bitter diatribe of Mr. Mangum, of 
N. C., just before Congress adjourned, was but a fore- 
taste of what they had in store for him, for his treach- 
ery to the candidate of his party. His desertion of 
the Whig party, while he was enjoying the premier- 
ship under it, had necessarily forfeited their respect, 
and confidence, and left him nothing to fall back 
epon but a paltry handful of sycophants and parasites, 





| Springs 


| been. 


| his public life as an Advocate for Free Trade. 


| have resulted in the Tariff of 1846. 


| obsolete icea.’ 
| he did but follow his leaders. 


| would have sacrificed all in dispute to avoid it. 


| from which he would have risen no more. 


| head of the Northern 


ted to hold his office till then. The slavcholders, | 


fluence. His strength for good and for evil expired 
before his breath. 


Indeed, his political influence was never great. 
Even his speech of the 7th of March, though fatal to 
his fame, was immaterial to the result. The Compro- 
mise bills would have passed in his despite, if not 
with his assistance. The slaveholders really owed 
him no return for his service that day, for it made 
no difference in the issue. They were willing, of 
course, to have his aid, and, doubtless, were profuse 
of promises and flatteries to secure it; but, substan- 
tially, it was of no consequence to them. They were 
sure of their game before they cajoled him iato play- 
ing into their hands, So, as to the effect that speech 
had in developing the atheous character of the Chief 


Priests and Levites, of the Doctors of Divinity and 


| Church-members, of the Northern Church, it did not 


make the Stuarts the 


the Lords, the moral 
monsters that they boasted themselves to be. It mere- 
ly gave them the occasion to show themselves as 
they really were, It was Slavery that had been mould- 
ing their characters for years, through the necessity 


and Deweys and Sharps, 


gs, the Spencers and 


it imposed of reconciling its existence and its necessa- 
ry enormities with the Christian Religion. 

Indeed, it is curious to consider how inconsequen- 
tial the forty years of Mr. Webster's public life have 
His professional career has been brilliant, and 
has produced results of vast profits and just reputa- 
tion. But his parliamentary success has fallen far 
short of what his forensic triumphs had promised. 
First at the Bar, he was never more than third or 
fourth in the Seni *e. It is the cant of the hyperbolic 
adulation of the day to call him the ‘Great States- 
man,’ the ‘Illustrious Statesman,’ &e.; but we think 
it would be hard to point out an instance of his 
statesmanship. Where is the scheme of public policy 
that he originated and carried through? The hand of 
Jackson and of Clay and of Calhoun are to be seen in 
the web of American history for the last forty years ; 
but where is the golden thread that Webster has 
woven into the tissue >? He was never led, but always 


followed. And, which seems to us fatal to the claim 


made for him of the character of a Great Statesman, 
| even where he has followed, he has failed! He began 


He 
failed of success, and Protection was forced upon the 
country by Mr. Clay and the South. He then became 
the Champion of American Industry, and his labors 
He was a stren- 


| uous friend of the United States Bank, and he, him- 


self, lived long cnough to pronounce that, too, ‘an 
Even in the crowning act of his lifes 
He did not invent or 
propose the Compromise Measures. The Fugitive 
Slave Law was no ‘thunder’ of his. Mr. Clay gave 
the key-note of that speech, as he had of so many 
others, of Mr. Webster. It was a service more than 
he expected, but he condescended to throw his follow- 
er a morsel of praise for it,—but when it came to the 
serious dispensation of rewards, Mr. Clay gave the 
vote of the-South, not to Mr. Webster, but to Mr.Fill- 
The genius of Mr. Webster ever stood rebuked 
before that of Mr. Clay. He felt the chain,and it galled 
him; but though he winced under it, he wore it, re- 


more. 


luctantly and sullenly sometimes, to be sure, to the 
end. 

Then Mr. Webster's Diplomacy with Great Britain 
is cited as a proof of his Statesmanship. He saved us, 
forsooth, from a War with England! Perhaps he did, 
in the sense in which a man, when put inthe delem- 
ma of ‘your money or your life,’ saves his life by 
giving up his money. A war with England was 
morally and politically impossible, under the circum- 
Neither nation wanted war, but America 
As 


long as we live under the pacific dominion of the South- 


stances. 


| ern Patriarchs, we are absolutely safe from any War 


for Free territory! Mr. Webster’s diplomatic skill 
consisted in giving to England all she had the face to 
ask for. 
necessary to satisfy her, even to the half of Maine 


Tad he refused to concede whatever was 


| and the whole of Oregon, had he suffered the 


smallest cloud of War to gather on our horizon, he 
would have been hurled into a political annihilation 
Mr. Web- 
ster has nowhere impressed himself upon American 


History. He has made no mark. The country owes 


| nothing, good or bad, to him; but it is not on such 


o> 
men, however loud may be the plaudits of their con- 
temporaries, that History bestows the meed of her 
highest praise. 
Mr. Webster adds another to the list of victims to 
Slaveholding ingratitude. It was no evidence of his 
State-craft, that he ever hoped better things from the 


| quarter toward which he looked than he got. He 


was the bound victim of Slavery for his whole forty 
years, though the sacrifice was delayed till he was 
three score and ten ;—for he was hampered and check- 
ed and held down by the links of the chain that 


| sorceress weaves round politicians from the beginning 


to the end. He sometimes struggled in it, but he 
never had strength to break it. He lneked the vision 
which a true Statesman would have had, that the time 
had come when Resistance to Slavery was possible 
and hopeful,—the only possible and hopeful career 
for a Northern man. Had he placed himself at the 
ovement against Slavery, he 
would undoubtedly have been now a hopeful aspirant 
for the Presidency, in the heat of an animated and 
honorabie conflict. But he chose to be the Tool of 
the South rather than the Leader of the North. 
The South used the tool, and threw it contemptuously 
away. Disappointed, mortified, ashamed, heart- 
broken, he turned his face to the wall and died. It 
was the only thing left for him to do.—ea. 











Aw Honor ro tHE Memory or Ranrovt. We 
have it through a reliable private channel, that the 
lamented Robert Rantoul, as early as last April, draft- 
ed a bill for the repeal of the Fugitive Slave Law, and 
left it in his desk, (where it was found at his death,) 


in readiness to be presented, with a speech in its sup- 


port, on the occurrence of the first taverable opportu- 
nity. All honor to the memory of that gifted cham- 
pion of the Right, and fearless foe of the Wrong !— 
Salem Freeman. 





Monument tro Rantovt. At the late Convention at 
Danvers, a committee was appointed to raise a fund 
for the erection of a monument to the memory of the 
late Mr. Rantoul. ; 
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Selections. 


From the Cleveland True Democrat. 


‘Lire or Franxitn Pierce, By Nathaniel Taw- 
thorne. Boston: Ticknor, Reed and Fields, 1852.’ 
12mo. pp. 144. Paper. 





Sent to us, as was our copy of this book, by ‘ the 
National Democratic Committee at Washington,’ and 
accompanied as it was by the following letter from 
that patriotic committee, both under the frank of 
Charles H. Peaselee, M. C., of New Hampshire, who 
is too good a Democrat not to use the ‘ people’s pri- 
vilege’ (as Cass calls the frankiog monopoly) for his 
party’s benefit ; so sent to us, and under such cir- 
cumstances, we could hardly refuse to notice this 
last romance of our friend Hawthorne, without incur- 
ring the imputation, almost, of shabbiness. We give 
the letter, with al! the Capitals and Italics, neither 
fewer nor more, employed by its patriotic authors : 


‘Dear Stmr:—The enclosed life of GENERAL 
PIERCE has the warm approval of the NationaL 
Democratic Comirrer at Washington, and it seems 
very important that the book be in the way of having 
a large circulation over the country, by meansjof favor- 
able and immediate notices of it by the Democratic press. 

‘ We think this life of General Pierce should be in 
the hands of every person who secks truth in the pres- 
ent canvas. 

It is furnished by the Publishers, Messrs. 'Ticknor, 
Reed & Fields, of Boston, Mass., at the low price of 
37 1-2 cents in Paper Covers, and 50 cents in Muslin 
Binding, with a liberal discount to those who buy to 
sell again. 

Truly yours, 

WM. M. GWIN, 
ALEX. G. PENN, 
A. P. EDGERTON, 
GILBERT DEAN, 
JOHN W. FORNEY, 
CHARLES H. PEASLEE. 

Washington, D. C., Sept., 1852.’ 


When it was first intimated to us that Nathaniel 
Hawthorne was engaged on a ‘ Life of Frankiin 


‘It may appear singular that Franklin Pierce has 
not taken up his residence in some metropolis, where 
his great forensic abilities would vo rapidly find a more 
conspicuous field, and a far richer remuneration than 
heretofore.’ 


‘Tt may appear singular.’ Verily, we think it does 
so appear, man, 

As a statesman and an orator, Gen. Pierce strong- 
ly reminds Mr. Hawthorne of those sterling old 
blades of the Long Parliament, and of the clear- 
headed and terse-spoken men of the Convention that 
framed our National Constitution ; men who spoke 
only when they had something to say, and therefore 
always hit the nail on the head, driving it home, and 
clinching it. And if he did not shine a conspicuous 
sun in the Senatorial firmament, it was only because 
of the simultaneous presence of such refulgent orbs 
as Cass, Benton, and Buchanan. 

His biographer claims, and this claim is well found- 
ed, that Gen. P. has ever opposed the Catholic test 
of his own narrow-souled, Granite State; but in- 
timates, with gross injustice, that the sin of that 
test’s continuance lies at the door of the Whigs: 


«At the suggestion of General Pierce, the amend- 
ment abolishing the religious test was again brought 
forward, and, in spite of the opposition of the leading 
Whig members, was a second time submitted to the 
people.’ 


But what, if one may judge from the great propor- 
tion of space devoted to the subject, chiefly engross- 
es the imaginative Hawthorne’s admiration, is Gen. 
Pierce’s greatness on the field of Mars. As we 
judge of Cwsar’s war exploits very much from his 
own account of them, so our author favors his read- 
ers with very large quotations from Gen. Pierce’s 
private military diary, and says of these quotations: 


‘The reader cannot fail to see,—although written 
with no purpose of displaying them,—the native qual- 
ities of a brave soldier, together with the sagacity of 
an experienced one.’ 


And of Gen. P.’s capacity of physical endurance, 
and of the extraordinary recuperative powers of his 
corporiety, both capital preparatives for prodigies in 
the art of war, Mr. Hawthorne remarks: 





Pierce,’ we did that pretty, fluent writer the justice 
to discredit the report. Though we knew him to | 
be a stringent practical stickler for Johnson’s theo- 
ry, that ‘he who writes otherwise than for money is| 
a fool,’ and though we knew he was never su tempt- | 
ed by ‘the mammon of unrighteousness’ to ply his 
pen in any other direction as in this of writing the 
biography of that college mate of his, who had been 
so suddenly raised to the surface of our pastisan 
Democracy’s bubbling cauldron, we yet believed the 
author of *T’wice-Told Tales’ to possess quite too | 
much pride of character, apd quite too strong a de- | 
sire of permanent fame, to prostitute his powers to 
manufacturing a sheer electioneering pamphlet. We 
donbt if there was ever a more contemptuous curl | 
of the lip than might have been seen on that of Haw- | 
thorne, when his literary brother, N. P. Willis, de- | 
voted his gifts to doggrel, to help the election of ‘Old | 
Zack.’ Yet we believe Willis was never suspected | 
of favoring reform of any sort. Is it possible that | 
Nathaniel Hawthorne remembers, with prurient long- | 
ings, the Jeeks and onions of the custom-house, | 
whose sneaking, indolent sinecurists he exposes to! 
public contempt in the ‘ Scarlet Letter,’ written soon | 
after his own ejection from the Salem custom-house | 
by Fillmore’s administration ? Be that as it may, and 
whatever may be the effect of this biography upon 
the author’s notoriety as a writer of fiction, we are 
sure it will add no laurels to the literary chaplet he | 
has hitherto worn, and we believe it will arouse, in| 
nine-tenths of his past and most appreciative admir- 
ers, an inextinguishabdle feeling of contempt. 

‘Tom Marshall’ Jately observed: ‘They say 
Frank Pierce was in Congress when I was there ; but | 
if he was, I never knew it.” But‘ Tom, if not an 
ass, clearly knows nothing of the manufacturing 
business. A quondam political friend of ours, on 
hearing it objected to the nomination of a man for 
the same high office for which General Pierce stands | 
nominated, that he had no reputation, exclaimed: | 
‘Pshaw! we can manufacture enough of that for 
him.’ Hawthorne’s work was evidently written un- 
der the inspiration of a plenary faith in the same 
possibility. Had he been content to exhibit his sub- | 
ject as possessing talents not inferior to some men | 
who have occupied, though not filled, the office to 
which General Pierce aspires, the exhibition would 
not have struck us as ‘o’erstepping the modesty of 
nature.’ But either this new novel of his is sadly 
disfigured by unveracities, or we have, in its hero, 
more of the patriot, more of the Democrat, more of | 
the statesman, more of the senator, more of the law- | 
yer, more of the soldier, and more of the Christian, | 
than we had supposed to exist in Washington, in | 
Jefferson, in Hamilton, in Webster, in Napoleon, and 
and in Thomas a Kempis, al! combined. 

But our author, with a circumspect communica- 
tiveness which does him infinite credit, informs the 
public, that ‘Frank Pierce’ did not become the man 
he is all at once; that his soul grew into its present 
Colossal dimensions not only; but that, by some 
idiosyncratic force, it commanded more time for its 
growth than is allotted to that of ordinary souls. And 
what is stranger still, and not less deserving the 
physiologist’s especial attention, than the fact just 
referred to deserves that of the psychologist, our nov- 
elist tells us— 


i 
| 





‘ This peculiarity of intellectual growth, continued 
beyond the ordinary period, has its analogy in his | 
physical constitution—it being a fact that he contin- 
ued to grow in stature between his twenty-first and 
twenty-fifth years.’ 


Of his subject's ‘Democracy,’ our author says it 
was ‘inherited’; somehow, perhaps, as divines tell 
us we have all ‘inherited’ certain analagous quali- 
ties from Adam ; for, unless high Whig authorities 
he more ‘terribly’ than ‘our army in Flanders swore,’ 
the father of ‘Frank Pierce’ voted, with the over- 
whelming majority of the New Hampshire Legisla- 
ture, for a resolve of ‘ unqualified approbation’ of 
‘the Alien and Sedition Laws, so beautifully con- 
paee by the last Democratic Baltimorean plat- 
orm. 

His subject's piety, a thing not likely to escape the 
commenc¢ation of a biographer of Hawthorne’s reli- 
gious turn of mind, his subject’s piety, and the proof 
of it, are thus referred to:— 


‘General Pierce has naturally a strong endowment 
of religious feeling.” When he * received the news of 
his nomination,’ * it awoke in his breast a sense of 
religious dependence, a sentiment which has been 
growing continually in him, through all the trials and 
experiences of his life.’ 


The transition from the interest so ‘ naturally’ felt 
by Gen. Pierce in the Gospel, to his success in the 
law, is easy, though not in the chronological order. 
Asa lawyer, we are assured that he occupies the 
remarkable position of ‘never undertaking a case 
which he believes to be unjust ;’ that ‘ his demeanor 
at the bar may be pronounced faultless ;’ that ‘ his 
argumentative powers are of the highest order ;’ 
and that ‘Mr. Atherton, more generally known as 
Charles Gag Atherton, is ‘lis most formidable an- 
tagonist in the State’! And Mr. Hawthorne, with 
an openness equalling that of a sieve of magnificent 





‘After the severest toil, a single night’s rest does 
as much for him, in the way of refreshment, as a week 
could do for most other men.’ 

The explanation given of the New Hampshire 
Ajax’s fall trom his horse is full of romance. For, 
in the antecedents and subsequences of that catas- 
trophe,—if, indeed, it should not be deemed a special 
providence, designed to display, for the admiration of 
the American people, the General's vast capabilities, 
—our author finds more than enough to eclipse 
the essential glories of either Wellington or Hanni- 
bal. And among the former, we find, that, on a time, 


'*the General was stunned, and almost insensible;’ 


but that he soon insisted on taking the head of his 
command, and, on being told he was too weak to 
keep in the saddle, exciaimed, ‘Then you must tie 
me on.’ * But” continues the author of ‘ Railroads 
in the Air,’ ‘whether this precaution was actually 
taken, is a point on which authorities differ.’ 
Ilawthorne is sure only, that his hero contrived to 
get into the saddle, and actually to enter the battle. 
Of the subsequences of that unfortunate, or provi- 
dential, fall,—whichever it should be called,—we 
need say ‘nothing in particular,’ saving that in ‘the 
last grand battle of the country’ in which Gen. P. 
had so ardently hope to participate, he was prevent- 
ed from doing so only because that battle did not 
happen to be fought. However, with the grand re- 
sult of all his soldiering, taking it, that is to say, ‘by 
and large,’ Gen. Pierce, it is gratifying to learn, was 
himself prodigiously satisfied. Says our novelist on 
that head: 


‘All the desires of his youth were now fulfilled; the 
military ardor, that struck an hereditary root in his 
breast, had enjoyed its scope, and was satisfied.’ 


We should, perhaps, have earlier remarked,—for 
we regard it as a happy illustration of Hawthorne's 
Yankee ’cuteness,—that he had opened the way for 
his eulogy on ‘ Frank Pierce’s’ military career, by 
the following sidewind at the Regulars: 


‘The valor that wins our battles is not the trained 
hardihood of veterans, but a native and spontancous 
fire; and there is surely a chivalrous beauty in the de- 
votion of the citizen soldicr to his country’s cause, 
which the man who makes arms his profession, and 
is but doing his regular business on the field of bat- 
tle, cannot pretend to rival.’ 


Yet, despite of Scott’s being a Regular, and while 
we would not deny that Pierce wields a sharper pen, 
has more culture, and less vanity, we must still as- 
sure our quondam friend Hawthorne, that we can but 
think the former's military career has not fallen very 
fur below the latter's, even in ‘chivalrous beauty.’ 

Only second in importance to Pierce’s soldiering 
in Mexico, Hawthorne insists, is the Democratic 
Nominee’s unflinching servility to the Slavocracy : 

* One of the occasions on which he most honorably 
exerted himself was in holding the Democratic party 
loyal to its principles, in opposition to the course of 
John P. Hale.’ 

All the meannesses, and all the rascalities involv- 
ed in that disgusting and atrocious servility, are laud- 
ed in this ‘ Life,’ as if they were so many angel vir- 
tues. The author’s ingenuity and ampler rhetoric 
are both exhausted, in sinister efforts to put darkness 
for light, and evil for good; as if inspired by the 
very genius of Pandemonium, to insult the common 


| sense of mankind, to scout the humanity of the age, 


and to mock Almighty God. 

Of course, he does not pretend, on the contrary he 
takes occasion clearly to deny, that any one who re- 
veres God’s laws more than the Whig and Democratic 
compromise of those laws, who hates slavery and 
abhors man-stealing, who would withdraw the Na- 
tional Government from its support of Despotism, 
and place it on the side of Freedom, who would 
make his franchise an expression and a means of 
helping the realization of his convictions; that such 
a man either can or should cast his vote for Franklin 
Pierce, even this biographer, so far from pretending 
it, plainly affirms the contrary. O, Hawthorne, 
Hawthorne, how art thou fallen! Or, 18 all this bat 
a development of the author of ‘The House of Seven 
Gables?’ 

There are two things in this book that we like. 
One is, its scouting the notion, that a man may be 
entitled to the Presidency by his services to the coun- 
try: ‘What he has done is of no importance, except 
as proving what he can do.” True, considering who 
it 1s that says that, and for whom it is said, we can 
not give the author much credit for uttering the 
sentiment. But the sentiment is not, therefore, an 
the less true and important. And it is one which 
we have long iterated, and reiterated; and we mean 
to adhere to it, notwithstanding its assertion by 
Hawthorne, and its * warm approval’ by ‘the Nation- 
al Democtatic Committee at Washington,’ for a pur- 
pose having so little to do with cither its truthfulness 
or its importance. 

_ The other thing we like, and more especially like, 
in this work, is, its unqnalified endorsement of 
another and sti]l more important opinion of ours ; 
the opinion, -that there ate no practical issues be- 
tween the Whig party and the ~ ratic party; 





interstices, adds : 


that all such issues between these parties ceased, 


long ago, to exist; and that—for this is the inevita- 
ble inference—the battle now pending between them 
is simply a struggle for office, its ‘honors,’ and 
emoluments. We are glad to have an endorsement 
of the entire correctness of that opinion, by the great 
‘Nationa, Democratic Committee at Wash- 
ington,’ because some of ‘the Democratic Press’ 
which that Committee beseeches to circulate * favor- 
able and immediate notices’ of Hawthorne’s work, 
have often attempted to disprove it. What will they 
say of its ‘WARM approvat,’ by ‘the National 
Democratic Committee at Washington? Here is 
the endorsement: 


‘The two great parties of the nation appear,—at 
least, to an observer somewhat removed from both,— 
to have nearly merged into one another ; for they pre- 
serve the attitude of political antagonism rather 
through the effect of their old organizations, than be- 
cause any great and cardinal principles are at present 
in dispute between them. The es advocated 
by the one party, and resisted by the other, through a 
long series of years, have now ceased to be the pivots 
on which the election turns. The prominent states- 
men, so long identified with those measures, will 
henceforth relinquish their controlling influence over 
public affairs.’ 








From the New York Evangelist. 
WHAT IS A LAW? 


We have recently noticed, in some quarters, what 
we deem a very singular and indefensible position in 
regard to the nature of a law, especially the method 
of identifying it. It is said, for instance, that slav- 
ery is wrong, a gross and wicked usurpation of 
another's rights ; and, therefore, that a law which 
creates or sanctions slavery, is no law. It loses all 
the elements of its legal nature by its moral vicious- 
ness. Some of the opponents of slavery have recent- 
ly taken this ground. We object to the principle 
that lies at the bottom of this reasoning. 

The principle is this: No civil statute is a law, un- 
less it be morally perfect, entirely free from any 
defects in a moral point of view. If it be wrong, it 
is no law. Of course, then, there are no unjust 
laws: there never were, and there never can be. 
The element of justice, of rectitude, is made the 
absolute criterion of law. And who is to apply this 
criterion? We suppose, each individual for himself 
Those then are laws in the body politic, which the 
individual thinks to be right; and no others are such. 
Unjust laws have no existence, except in name. 
‘The denunciations of God’s word against wicked 
legislztion refer to a mere name, not to a real, exist- 
ing and operative thing. 

Now, we are aware that this is an age-of progress, 
and have no disposition to stay its movements: yet, 
for ourselves, we must hold on to the old-fashioned 
terminology on this subject. We identify a law, 
not by its rectitude, but its source. We believe in 
such a thing as Jegal authority—a law-making power 
in heaven and upon earth, somewhere embodied, not 
in a floating abstraction, but a living personality, 
complex or simple. The mandates of this authority 
are laws. The statutes enacted by the Legislature 
of this State, duly elected and convened, are laws. 
They are the laws of this State—right or wrong, 
they are laws: and it is perfect nonsense to say that 
they are not. They proceed from the legal author- 
ity of the State; and every such product is, and must 
be, the law of the State—the authority of the source 
being the true criterion. The obligation of a law is 
another and a different question, If it require us to 
sin against God, then we ought not to obey it, sim- 
ply because his law is superior to man’s; yet it is a 
law, since it came from the law-making source, and 
since, moreover, it is made our duty passively to sub- 
mit to its penaity. 

Slavery, for example, is doubtless a cruel injustice. 
We think it to be such: yet to say that it does not 
exist, is not established by law, is so to spin a theory 
asto deny afict. There are such concrete things 
as slave-laws, that burden their unhappy victims and 
prove the injustice of the source: they do not cease 
to be, or to do their work, because they are wrong. 
There is such a reality on the statute book of the 
nation as the Fugitive Slave Law. It was placed 
there by the law-making power; and there it is by 
the national authority. To say that it is not there, 
or being there, is still no law, is to reverse the 
dialect of common sense. Its moral qualities, as ex- 
pounded by ‘the higher law’ of God, form another 
question. We do not mean to underrate the element 
of rectitude; neither can we ignore the principle of 
authority, as fandamental to ali government, whether 
it be that of God or man. Both are great ideas, and 
neither will gain anything by that moon-struck 
philosophy, that literally rans itself to death. Law 
ought always to be right—to be both the expression 
and the guardian of justice ; yet, unhappily, it is not 
so, being the work of imperfect men, and sometimes 
of terribly wicked men. We make no apology for 
its wrongs ; but we protest against the insanity of 
saying, that a statute duly enacted by competent 
legal authority, is no statute, unless it be morally 
perfect. This is the denial of a plain fact; and 
theoretically undermines all authority as invested in 
persons, by an abstraction of morals. We think it 
far better to keep sober, to take things as they are, 
and speak of them as such, 








UNCLE TOMS CABIN IN GREAT 
BRITAIN. 


Richard D. Webb, the Dublin correspondent of 
the National .4. S. Standard, in the course of some 
remarks on the disparaging notice of Uncle Tom's 
Cabin in the London Times, says : 


‘God bless Harriet Beecher Stowe! She has 
written a book that all the pens that ever wrote in 
the Times could not put down, and that will surely 
continue to thrill the lrearts and rouse the sympathies 
of coming ages, when American Slavery, like the 
Slavery of the British West Indies, shall be a won- 
der of the past. The truth is, that the English press 
is infested by American pro-slavery writers. A pro- 
slavery American has impudence for anything, and 
would thrast himself anywhere to lessen the 1ofamy 
of his own practice and principle by excusing the 
participators of his guilt in other countries. The 
ignorance and indifference respecting other parts of 
the world, so prevalent in England, lay Englishmen 
peculiarly open to be infested by these travelling 
wolves, From my past acquaintance with American 
Slavery and the Abolition movemeut, I have fore. 
seen and declared that unless we are contented ta 
imbibe the unprincipled doctrines of the pro-slavery 
portion of the American people, ont only safety lies 
in cultivating the friendship and becoming imbued 
with the doctrines and acquainted with the designs 
of the Abolitionists. A like “Uncle Toin’s 
Cabin,” imbued as it is for the great part (always ex. 
cepting its leanings to Colonization) with the power 
and force of truth, and the passion of a noble nature 
was needed to neutralise the subtle moral poison ine 
stilled by thousands of American visitors who hate 
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From the New York Evangelist. 
THE SLAVE MART. 


Some months since, I visited Richmond, Va.. for 
the first time. It is in many respecte a beautiful 
city, and the inhabitants have a good reputation wr 

hospitality and kind attention to strangers. I passe 
a Sabbath there, and on Monday morning, I-took a 
jong walk, to see ail that was to be seen. In my 
ramble, I passed a dismal -looking place,which, on ~ 
quiry, 1 found to be oppropriated to the buying an 
relling of * human chattels. _ Curiosity prompted me 
to go in, and the scene I witnessed will never be 
forgotten. It was painfully impressive, and [ suppose 
the grent mass of the gr of the free States would 
have felt just as I did. There I saw one feature of 
slavery, an awfully abhorrent one, as it is. The 
weather was unpleasant, and the number of slaves 
brought in for sale did not exceed ten ortwelve. J 
looked round upon them, and did not wonder that 
England should point her finger of scorn at us, for 
our utter inconsistency in ‘ proclaiming liberty to all 
the people,’ while we tolerate the odious and abom- 
inably wicked domestic traffic in men, women and 
children. Allthese werethere. One young woman 
of 22 attracted my special attention. She was re- 
markably well proportioned, possessed a fine open 
countenance, and, in spite of all her ignorance and 
degradation, was vastly superior to her brutal mas- 
ter. I was shocked at the revolting manner in 
which buyers examined her, to see how much muscle 
and power of endurance she possessed. Says one, 
‘Open your mouth’; and then the wretch made his 
observation, as he would into the mouth of a horse. 
She held in her arins a child about two years old, as 
I judged. [said to her, ‘ How old is your child?’ 
The reply I shall never forget, coming from one who 
was treated as a horse or a dog: ‘He will be two 
years old, sir, the ]1th day of next February.’ What 
a burning indignation I felt, that my country should 
be so degraded and disgraced in the eyes of the civ- 
ilized world, by a spectacle of this kind! 

At length, she was ordered to take the stand. The 
bidding was spirited, and soon she ran up to $660. 
At this point, the auctioneer was about striking her 
down. Her brutal owner, perceiving it, called out, 
* She shall not go at that price; I will sooner take 
her back to North Carolina. So fine a woman has 
not been in market for twelve months.’ And he 
took her from the stand. Much as I detested him, 
I talked a little with him about her good qualities. 
He to!d me what an amount of labor she could per- 
forto—how many rails she could split in a day, and 
remarked, ‘ She left one child at home. I was sorry 
for it, but could not help it” I tell you, Mr. Editor, 
my Puritan blood got almost to the boiling point, and 
I felt lke making an explosion, But it is well that 
I exercised a little prudence. [could not have help- 
ed the poor woman, and should have been lynched, 
or got a coat of tar and feathers, or at best been put 
into the lock-up, and fined for a breach of the 
peace, 

I saw and heard other things, that filed me with 
the direst apprehensions with regard to the slavery 
issue. | had a conversation with a gentleman of 
Richmond, on the slavery question, He represent- 
ed the system as fraught with innumerable evils ; 
and worse, said he, for the master than the slave. 
You would have supposed lie was a ‘son of thander 
in denouncing slavery, and a real Boanerges in his 
eflurts to get rid of it. After saying so much about 
its abominations, I remarked, ‘ Why not, then,at least 
contine it within its present limits? Why extend the 
area of slavery, as some of your Southern friends 
wish to dor’ His reply was prompt and emphatic; | 
shall never forget it. * Our slaves,’ said he, ‘are our 
propertly ; we can’t afford to lose it. We want a mar- 
kel for our slaves.’ ‘There itis,in a nutshell. I fear, 
greatly fear, a spirit of practical emancipation does 
not exist to any considerable extent at the South. 

Another fact, fo: the trath of which I will hold 
myself responsible, confirms this conviction, A 
gentleman residing in Philadelphia, who was a native | 
of Virginia, received, a8 a part of his patrimony, some | 
twenty-five slaves. He became an abolitionist of 
the right stamp. Soon afier he received his inher- 
itance, he emancipated ali his slaves, took them to 
Illinois, gave to each family 200 acres of land, and 
saw them all prosperously settled. They have done 
remarkably well, better, said he, in a pecuniary point 
of view, than I have done myself. This gentleman’s 
father had an overseer or superintendent, who at 
length became the owner of a farm and 25 or 30 
elaves. The course of his employer’s son in eman- 
cipating his slaves occasioned a good deal of remark. 
One day, when they met, he said to him, Edward, 
I have always approved of your course in making 
your slaves free. Said he, I hate slavery, and if | 
could to-day get rid of my slaves, without any ex- 
pense to myself, I would do it. Are you really in 
earnest ? suid Edward. I knew you did not like the 
system, but I was not aware that your opposition to 
it was so strong. Yes, / amin earnest, he replied. 
I call God to witness that I would to-day emanci- 
pate my slaves, if | could do it without expense. 
Well, said Edward, I will take you at your word. I 
wil! take your slaves, and give them an outfit to Li- 
beria, and you shal! not be subjected to a dollar of 
expense. Call themup, and we will settle this busi- 
ness on the spot. The slave-owner was taken all 
aback. He knew not what to say. At length he 
replied, It will be an expensive business to you. 
That’s my look-out, said Edward. If I choose to 
spend my money in that way, it need not give you 
concern. Well, I don’t believe they will be willing 
to gowith you. If not, said Edward, your responsi- 
bility ceases. But call them, and give them the of- 
ter. Yes, but what a sum it is going to cost you, and 
I am sure they would not go. After a long parley 
of this kind, Edward rose and said, Now just see 
how you have been deceiving yourself. You have 
appealed to God to witness your sincerity, and yet 
you see you never had an honest purpose in regard 
to emancipating your slaves. I must go, and if [ 
never meet you again, one of the last persons you 
will think of in your dying hour will be Edward 

They never met again. The slave-owner 
died, leaving his ‘human chattels’ an inheritance to 
his heirs. A. 


THE REFUGEE’S HOME. 


This Association, since its Jate annual meeting in 
Detroit, Michigan, has been marching forward, ac- 
complishing its legitimate work with signal success. 
It has furnished permanent homes, and self-ernploy- 
ment for twelve worthy settlers,who are now slaying 
down the tall forest and converting it into cord-wood, 
which is worth 50 cents per cord on the ground. Al! 
of these persons can now for the first time in their 
lives say that they are landholders in a free country ; 
and that they can dwell safely ‘under their own 
vine and fig tree, where none dare to molest or make 
them afraid? 

To the honor of this Society, it has made the most 
systematic and ample provision for the physical 
and intellectual development for the parents, as 
well as the children who settle on this land. Five 
acres are to be given to every actual settler, on con- 
ditions, viz: that they shall clear off and cultivate 
the same, within three years from the date of oc- 
cupancy; and for twenty acres adjoining it, they 
shall pay, within ten years, just what the Jand cost 
the Society, and that without interest; and one half 
of all monies they pay for the land shall be used to 
keep up schools in such settlements for the educa- 
tion of their children, 

There has been some feeble opposition shown to 
the Society, in Windsor, only by a set of half crack- 
ed, hot-headed individuals, who have had the vanity 
to think that because the Society would not show 
the same favors to those who have been free all their 
lives, that they do to the fugitives from slavery, that 
they could cali a meeting and break up the Refugee’s 
Home. Oh! what folly is this? It is true that they 








did succeed in getting up a public meeting under a} 
delusive plea, and therein took advantage of the, 


ignorance of two or three individuals who acted as 
officers of the meeting, including the projector of 
the scheme ; and what made the whole thing per- 
fecy ridiculous, neither the Chairman or Secretary 
could read, write, or even answer a single question 
asked them inteLigibly. 

Poor creatures, they were not so much to blame, 
however, for their ignorance, as old Dr. Slavery had 
igid the foundation for this in the cotton and tobacco 
Gelds of the South. They passed a batch of resolu- 
yous, which were published as an ‘advertisement’ 
in the Cagada Qak. 

Were it not that our time eould be more profitably 
spent in the cause we are trying to serve, we should 
give a full description of the whole of that disgrace- 
ful meeting, 

’ The whole house was thrown into mad confusion. 
The resolutions were snatched from the table, and 
earried off by one who became disgusied at his own 
party, and the cause which they were trying to 
defend ; and a poor dejuded sister ran out of doors 
in the dark after the man ne aertes off the resolu- 
hons: and just at this time, several men were smiting 
their fists anand had they not been prevented 
by the interference of women, blood would have 





en shed; 80 that ro person opposed to their dis- 
aad meeting voted fur or against their resolu- 
tions; and the Refugee’s Home is marching forward 
with giant strides, in the accomplishinent of its 
legitimate work,— Voice of the Fugitive. 


THE JERRY RESCUE CELEBRATION. 

A very interesting account of this meeting, which 
our readers know was recently held at Syracuse, was 
communicated to the Pennsylvania Freeman by Prof. 
W. G. Allen, of New York Central College. From 
this account, we copy the following greteful and 
warm-hearted tribute of this gentleman to those whom 
he honors and loves as the devoted friends of his race 
and of the Anti-Slavery cause :-— 


Heaven never looked upon a more glorious day, 
nor earth held upon its bosom hearts more true, than 
those which were assembled in Syracuse, to lead in 
the celebration on the first uf October, 1852. There 
was Garrison, with his heart of love, and sympathies 
which know no sex nor color—only man, with the 
rights of a common humanity, and with powers ond 
faculties, desires, dispositions and inclinations, which 
link his heart with the heart of the Great Je- 
hovah, ‘This man was there, and this, of itself, was 
glory enough for one day, and for one such occa- 
sion, though that one occasion was no less than the 
celebrating of the most remarkable event in the his- 
tory of American freedom. Yes, William Lloyd 
Garrison was there; and oh, how in my heart of 
hearts | love that man! [ can never think of the 
poor printer and his garret, and his crust of bread 
and cup of water, and only a little negro boy for his 
assistant,—l say, I can never think of all these, and of 
the greatest wrong which ever saw the sun, and 
concerning which all was stillness, and in which all 
was acquiescence, and think now of the concentrated 
energies of the entire American people directed to 
the subject of slavery, without thanking God that he 
has given us such 4 man. O, there was something 
sublime, grandly, gloriously, magnificently sublime 
in the bare conception of the idea, to say nothing of 
the attempt to actualize it, that with not a friend in 
the world to whom he could go in confidence, and 
without a particle of present and personal influence, 
he could bring the world to truth, to justice, to hu- 
manity and to God, Here was the sublimity of 
faith, not in man, but in God. What else than faith 
in God, in rectitude, could it have been that induced 
Williawn Lloyd Garrison to launch his bark upon a 
sea where for long years he could have expected to’ 
encounter nothing else than storins, tempests, dark- 
ness, the raging of billows, the lightning’s flash, and 
the thunder’s roar? Bring the world to God, did I 
say? That may not be yet; but, as Charles Sumner 
said of the Anti-Slavery spirit— It may not at pres- 
ent be seen in the high pluces of the earth, but if 
you but put your ears to the ground, you may hear 
its tread coming on,’ so the angels of heaven have 
but to put their ears to the feet of Jehovah, to hear 
the onward tread of earth, as it marches upward to 
God. Was there ever in these latter days a high 
priest anointed of God, that priest is William Lloyd 








Garrison, Faults he may have; so, also, but only 
with a telescope, may be seen spots on the face of | 
the sun, 

But I pass on, Gerrit Smith was there—the ro- | 
ble, the generous, the magnanimous—he who dwells | 
in the region where, it may be almost said, 


* Celestial powers alone have sway.’ 


And Douglass, too, was there—the eloquent, the | 
powerful—he who, though i 


* Born in servitude, and nurtured-in scorn, 
Yet did cast aside its weary weight, 

In that strong majesty of soul, 

Which knows no color, tongue or clime.’ 


And Lucy Stone was there—she of angelic elo- 
quence and seraphic whisperings;—and Lucretia 
Mort was there, the matron lady of dignity, firmness, 
intellect, the leader of her sex against the wrongs of | 
which, from time immemorial, woman has been thie | 
recipient;—and RK. R. Raymond was there—he 
whose eloquence thrills the soul, and stirs up the | 
blood till it is fit to leap out of the heart ;—and Sam- | 
vel J. May was there, than whom no purer or more | 
loving spirit lives—Samuel J. May, whose gracious | 
heart finds expression not only in beauteous smiles 
and gentle tones, but in deeds of hourly benevolence 
—Samuel J. May, whose days are of a truth 





* Bound each to each by a natural piety.’ 


And Lyncon King was there—God bless him! 
Brave old man!—with the heart of a lion for the! 
right, anda power of prayer which even Jacob might | 
have envied. All these were there;—and why, | 
therefore, should not the day have been a grand and 
glorious one? And we were inthe city of Syrecuse, | 
too, which, though ‘little to look at, is mighty to} 
cope with;—the city of Syracuse, which, when | 
hundreds of years hence the poet and historian shall | 
sing and write of the greatness of American cities, | 
shall receive their grandest and most glowing eulo- 
gies: 


* Nations since born have wept o’er thy decay, 
Science and arts have flourished and have died; 

And though thy glory like a dream hath passed away, 
Yet thine imperishable fame for ever shall abide.’ 


MR. GIDDINGS ELECTED. 

Every friend of free principles, every man who | 
loves his country and liberty, will rejoice that this | 
glorious and fearless old veteran is once more return- | 
ed to the theatre of his former struggles and triumphs | 
for freedom; and that, in the face of the most bitter, | 
malignant and unscrupulous warfare ever waged 
against any public man. From the moment that the 
two old parties baptized themselves in the black pool 
of slavery at Baltimore, the decree was issued at 
Washington, that ‘Giddings must be defeated.’ 
The Whig Herods and Democratic Pilates, however 
at war on other points, were perfectly agreed on this. 
‘Giddings must be kept at home.’ Else the covenant 
to ‘resist’ and ‘discountenance’ agitation was a 
rope of sand. With Giddings in Congress, a renew- 
al of the ‘gag’ will be impossible. * He will agitate.’ 
So thought and so talked, and so resolved to act, the 
leaders of the two old parties. Not so thonght the 
unbought free nen of Northern Ohio. Not so wonld 
they act. Mr. Giddings went before them, boldly 
proclaiming his principles wherever he went, and 
trampling the infamous Baltimore platforms under 
his feet. And although the last Legislature dis- 
tricted the State on purpose to secure his defeat by 
cutting him off from almost the entire body of his 
former constituents, yet gloriously, triumphantly is 
he sustained. Gloriously have his new constituents 
vindicated their new Representative, and thus honor- 
ed themselves and their country. 

Thrice honored is any constituency that can be 
worthy of such a representative as Joshua R. 
Giddings. Never will we despair of Freedom, while 
he stands to guard its interests. 

We eught to add, that while Mr. Giddings’ new 
district has thus gallantly returned him, his old dis- 
trict has not been false to its former history. That 
district, too, has sent, in place of its former represen- 
tative, Epwarp Wane, one of the ‘old liverty 
guard,’ than whom a truer, bolder, longer-tried 
champion of free principles, does not live.—Jn- 
dependent Democrat. 


POLITICAL INTOLERANCE IN BOSTON. 
‘ His hatred warred not with the dead.’ 

No notice has been taken by the Bar of Boston of 
the death of Mr. Rantoul. No city in the Union is 
more attentive to the usage of noticing at bar meet- 
ings, and by resolutions in court, the death of its 
leading lawyers. Since the death of Mr. Rantoul, a 
meeting of the bar was held and resolutions passed, 
speeches made and replied to from the bench, and 
the Supreme Court adjourned, on the occasion of the 
death of Mr. H. H. Fuller. Mr. Fuller, it would 
seem from the resolutions, was not of a first-class 
reputation even in the city, and of no celebrity be- 
yond that limit. He was, no doubt, a highly respect- 
able lawyer, of long standing. It was proper the 
bar should notice his death. But, except in a single 
voluntary reference by Mr. King, not responded to 
by the bench or bar, no notice was taken of the death 
of Mr. Rantoul, whose reputation was national, and 
whose name stands high among the distinguished 
sons of Massachusetts, 

Mr. Rantoul held for four years the office of Unit- 
ed States District Attorney, which made him the of- 
ficial head of the bar of the United States Circuit 
Court. This court has opened, its bar meeting has 
been held, nnder the direction of Mr. Rantoul’s im- 
mediate successor, Mr. George Lunt, but no notice 
has been taken of its late official head. : 

The reason for this is simply and oaly the bigotry 
and intolerance of the olitical and social systems of 
Boston. Mr. Fuller was a highly conservative whiz. 
In Mr, Rantoul’s case, the whig hostility was unfor- 
tunately supported by an influential — of the 
democrats, who feared and hated Mr. Rantoul! for 
his too successful advocacy of the true doctrines of 








| 








his party —V. ¥. Evening Post. 


THE LIFE OF WEBSTER, 


A SERMON 
Preached at the Melodeon, on Sunday, Oct. 31, 1852, by 
THEODORE PAREER. 


Phonographically reported for the Boston “* Commonwealth,” by 
Rurvus Leicuton and J. M. W. Yexurstox. 


When Bossuet, who was himself the eagle of elo- 
quence, preached the funeral discourse on Henrietta 
Maria, daughter of Henry the Fourth of France, and 
wife of Charles the First of England, he had a task 
far easier than mine to-day. She was, indeed, the 
daughter of a king assassinated in his own capital, 
and the widow of a king judicially put to death in 
front of his own palace. Her married life was bound- 
ed by the murder of her royal sire, and the execution 
of her kingly spouse, and she died neglected, far 
from kith and kin. But for that great man, who in 
his youth was called, prophetically, the Father of the 
Church, the sorrows of her birth and her estate, made 
it easy for him to gather up the audience in his arms, 
to moisten their faces with their own tears, to show 
them the nothingness of mortal glory, and the beauty 
of eternal life. He led his hearers to his conclusion that 
day, as the mother lays the sobbing child to her bosom, 
to still its grief. ‘To-day itis not so with me. Of all 
my public trials, this is my most trying day. Give 
me your sympathies, my friends; remember the diffi- 
culty of my position; its delicacy, too. 

Iam to speak of one of the most conspicuous men 
that New England ever bore—conspicuous, not by 
accident, but by the nature of his mind—one of her 
ablest intellects. Iam to speak of a great man, in a 
great office, of a great power, one of the landmarks of 
politics, now laid low. He seemed so great, that some 
men thought that he was himself one of the institu- 
tions of America, I am to speak while his departure 
is yet but of yesterday—while the sombre flags still 
float in our streets. I am no party man--you know I 
am not, No party is responsible for me, nor I to it. 
You will not ask me to say what only suits the pub- 
lic ear; there are a hundred to do that to-day. I do 
uot follow opinion because popular; I cannot praise 
aman because he had great gifts, great station and 
opportunities; I cannot censure a man for trivial 
wrongs. You will not ask me to flatter because oth- 
ers flatter, to condem because the ruts of condemna- 


tion are so deep and so easy to travel in. It is unjust 





to be ungenerous, citherin praise or blame. Only the| 
truth is beautiful in speech, and it is not reverential | 
to treat a great man like a spoiled child. 

Give me your sympathies. This I am sure of—I| 
shall be as tender in my judgment as a woman's love ; | 
I will try to be as fair as the justice of a man. I) 
shall tax your time beyond even my usual wont—for | 
[ cannot crush Olympus into a nut. Be not alarmed ; | 
if 1 tax your time the more, I will tire your patience | 
the less, 
you or me, 


Such a day as this will never come again to | 
There is no Danie, Weaster left to die, 


| and Nature will not soon give us another such as he. | 


I will take care by my speech that you sit easy on} 
The theme will take care that you re- | 
member what I say. 

A great man is the blossom of the world—the indi- | 
vidual and prophetic flower, parent of seeds that will 
be men. This is the greatest work of God; far tran- 
sending carth, and moon, and sun, and all the mate- 
rial magnificence of the universe. It is a little lower 
than the angels, and, like the aloe tree, it blooms but 
once an age.. So we should value, love and cherish it 
America has not many great men living 
There have been few in her histo- 
ry. Fertile in multitudes, she is stingy in great men, 
—her works mainly achieved by large bodies of but 
At this day, the world has not many 
natural masters. There is a dearth of great men. 
England is no better off than we, her child. Sir Rob- 
ert Peel has for years been dead. Wellington's soul 
has gone home, and left his body awaiting burial. In 
France, Germany, LIraly and Russia, few great men ap- 
pear. The Revolution of 1848, which found every 
thing else, failed because it found not them. A sad 
Hungarian weeps over the hidden crown of Maria 
Theresa, and a sadder countenance drops a tear for 
the nation of Dante, and the soil of Virgil and Cesar, 
Lucretius and Cicero. These two are the greatest 
men of Europe now. There are great chemists, great 
geologists, great philogians,—but of great men, Christ- 
endom has not many. From politics great men re- 
cede, and in all Europe, no kingly intellect throbs 
Even Nicholas of Rus- 


your bench. 


the more. 


now—scarce one. 


common men. 


now beneath a royal crown. 
sia is only tall, not great. 

Yet how we love to honor great men. Indeed, we 
must do so. Soon as we really see a real great man, 
his magnetism draws us, will we or no. Do any of 
you remember when for the first time in adult years 
you stood beside the ocean, or some great mountain 
ot New Hampshire, or Virginia, or Pennsylvania, or 
the mighty mounts that rise in Switzerland! Do you 
remember what emotions came upon you at the awful 
presence? But if you were confronted by a man of 
vast genius, of colossal history and achievements, im- 
mense personal power of thought, justice, phitanthro- 
py, religion, of mighty power of will and mighty act ; 
if you feel him as you feel the mountain and the sea, 
what grander emotions spring up! It is like making 
the acquaintance of one of the elementary forces of the 
earth—like associating with gravitation itself! The 
stiffest neck bends over; down go the democratic 
knees ; human nature is loyal then? A New Eng- 
land shipmaster, wrecked on an island in the Indian 
sea, was scized by his conquerors and made their 
chief; their captive became their king. After years 
of rule, he managed to escape. Then he once more 
visited his former realm. He found that the savages 
had carried him to heaven, and worshipped him as a 
god, greater than their fancied deities. He had rev- 
olutionized divinity, and was himself enthroned as a 
god. So loyal is human nature to its great men. 

Talk of Democracy !—we are all looking for a mas- 
ter: aman manlier than we. We are always looking 
for a great man to solve the Gifficulty too hard for us 
—to break the rock that lies in our way—to represent 
the possibility of human nature as an ideal, and then 
to realize that ideal in his life. Little boys in the 
country, working against time, with stents to do, long 
for the passing by of some great brother, who in a few 
minutes shall achieve what the smaller boy took hours 
todo. And we are all of us but little boys, looking 
for some great brother to come and help us end our 
tasks. 

But it is not quite so easy to recognise the greatest 
kind of greatness. A Nootka Sound Indian would not 
see much in Leibnitz, Newton, Socrates, or in Dante; 
and if a great man were to come, as much before us as 
they are before the Nootka-Sounders, what should we 
say to him? It is the men who are up that see the 
rising sun, not the sluggards. It takes greatness to see 
greatness and know it at the first—greatness of the high- 
est kind. Bulk, any body can see; bulk of body or 
mind. ‘The loftiestform of greatness is never popular 
in its time. Men cannot understand or receive it 
Guinea negroes would think a juggler mere than Frank- 
lin. Herod and Pilate were popular in their day—men 
of property and standing. They got nominations and 
honor enough. Jesus of Nazareth got no nomination— 
got a cross between two thieves—was crowned with 
thorns—and when he died, eleven Galileans gathered 
together to lament their Lord. Any man tan measure 
a walking-stick—so many hands wide and so many 
nails beside—but it takes a mountain intellect to mea- 
sure the Andes and Altai. 

But now and then, God creates a great, mighty man, 
who greatly influences mankind. Sometimes he rea- 
ches far on into other ages. Such a man, if he is of 
the greatest, will by and by unite in himself the four 
great forces of society—business, politics, literature and 
the church ; himself a greater force than all of these, 
will sway them every one; but just as he is greater 
than other men, in the highest mood of greatness, will 
he be opposed, and hated, too. The tall house in the 





street darkens the grocer's window opposite, and he 
must strike his light sooner than before. 

Human nature loves to hono: great men, and often 
honors many a little one under the mistake that he is 
great. See how nations honor the really great men— 
Moses, Zoroaster, Socrates, Jesus, the loftiest of men! 
But by how many false men have we been deceived— 
men whose life leads to bewilder and dazzles to blind! 
If a preacher is a thousand years before you and me, 
we cannot understand him, If only a hundred years of 
thought shall separate us, there is a great gulf between 
the two, whereover neither Dives nor Abraham, nor 
yet Moses himself, can pass. It is a false great 
man often who gets possession of the pulpit, with his 
lesson for to-day, which is no lesson; and a false great 
man who gets a throne, with his lesson for to-day, 
which is also no lesson. 

Intellect and conscience are conversant with ideas, 
absolute truth and absolute right, as the norm of con- 
duct. With most men, the affections are before the in- 
tellect and the conscience, and the affections want a 
person. A great intellect embodies a principle, good 
or bad, and by the affection men accept the great intel- 
lect, bad or good, and with him, the principle he has 
got. But as the affections are so large in us, how de- 
lightful is it for us to see a great man, honor him, love 
him, reverence him, trast him! Crowds of men come 
to look upon a hero’s face, who are all careless of his 
actions and heedless of his thought; they know not his 
what, nor his whence, nor his whither; his person passes 
for reason, justice and religion. 

Intellect attaches us to an idea of truth and beauty, 
conscience to a principle of right, affection to a man, 
They say that women have the most of this affection, 
and so are most attachable, most swayed by persons, 
least by ideas. Woman's mind and conscience, and her 
soul, they say, crush into her bosomy heart. But when 
& great man comes, he is wont to make women of us 
all, and take us by the heart. Each great man, if let 
alone, will have an inflaence in proportion to his 
strength of mind and will,—the good great man, the 
bad great man; for as each particle of matter has an 
attractive force which affects all other matter, so each 
particle of mind and each great man has an attractive 
force which attracts all other mind. 

But, as we somewhat control our activity with pro- 
gressive increase of power over matter and mind, so we 
ought to know if what we follow be real greatness or 
seeming greatness; and of the real greatness, if it be 
good or ill; for men ought not to gravitate, passively, 
drawn by the balk of bigness, but consciously and free- 
ly, to follow great wisdom, justice, love, and faith in 
God. Hence, it becomes exceedingly important to 
study the character of great men, for they represent 
great social forecs, for good or ill. 

Merchants watch the markets; they know what ship 
brings corn, what hemp, what coal; how much cotton 
there is at New York or New Orleans, how much gold 
in the banks. They learn these things, because they 
live by the market, and seck to get money by their 
trade. Politicians watch the turn of the people and the 
coming vote, because they live by the ballot-box, and 
wish to get honor and office by their skill. So, a man 
who would guide men to wisdom, justice, love and pie- 
ty, to human welfare—he must watch the great men, 
knowing the quantity of truth, of justice, of love and 
of faith there isin Calhoun, Webster, Clay, because he 
is to live by the word of God, and only asks, ‘ Thy 
kingdom come!’ 

What a great power is a great man! Aristotle rode 
on the top of science for two thousand years, till Ba- 
con, charging down from the vantage ground of twen- 
ty centuries, with giant spear unhorsed the Stagyrite, 
and mounted there himself, himself in turn to be un- 
horsed. What an influence Sir Robert Peel and Wel- 
lington have had in England, for the last twenty or 
thirty years! Whata profound influence had Frede- 
rick in Germany for half a century !—Napoleon in Eu- 
rope for the last half century! In America, it is above 
all things necessary to study the great men. Their 
power is greater here than elsewhere in Christendom. 
Money is our only material, greatness our only person- 
al nobility. In England, the power of great men is 
checked by the great families, the great classes, and the 
hereditary crown. Here we have no great families; 
historical men are not from or for such, had not his- 
toric fathers, leave not historic sons. Tempus ferax 
hominum, edax hominum. Fruitful of men is time ; 
voracious also of men. 

It is a wonder how many famous Americans have 
no children at all. Hancock, Adams, Washington, 
Madison, Jackson—each broke off the top of the family 
tree, which after them dwindled down, and at length 
died out. And of the great men that leave sons, the 
wonder is what becomes of them, so little they are lost, 
—a single needle from the American pine to strew the 
forest floor amid the other litter of the woods. No 
great families here hold great men in check. There is 
no great class. The mechanic is father of the mer- 
chant, who will again be the grandsire of mechanics. 
In thirty years, half the wealth of Boston will be in the 
hands of men now poor; and where power of money is 
of yesterday, it is no great check to any great man. 
Here is no hereditary power. So the personal great- 
ness of a great mind, for good or evil, is free from that 
three-fold check, and becomes of immense importance. 


Our nation is a great committee of the whole, our 
State is a provisional government, riches our only her- 
itable good, greatness our only personal nobility; office 
is elective. To the ambition of a great bad man, or 
the philanthropy of a great good man, there is no check 
but the power of mo ey or numbers; no check from 
great families, great classes, or hereditary privileges. 
If our great intellect runs up hill, there is nothing to 
check him but the inertia of mankind; if he runs down 
hill, that also is on his side. The great man is amena- 
ble, with us, to no conventional standard measure, as 
in England or Europe—only to public opinion, and 
that public opinion is controlled by money and num- 
bers; these are the two factors of the American pro- 
duct; the multiplier and the multiplicand ; millions of 
money, millions of men. 

Hence it is more important to study such great men 
before they take our heart, to know their quality and 
quantity; for this is to measure one of the greatest 
popular forces for guiding the preserft and shaping the 
future. Itis needful, also, to separate the real great 
from the great seeming; and of the real great, the 
great good from the great evil. Washington changed 
men’s ideas of political greatness. If Napoleon the 
Present goes unwhipped of justice, he will change those 
ideas again; not for the world, but for the saloons of 
Paris, for its journals and its mob. 

A great mind is like an elephant in the line of an- 
cient battle, the best ally, if you can keep him in the 
ranks, fronting the right way; but if he turns about, he 
is the fatalest foe, and treads his master underneath 
his feet. Great minds have a trick of turning round. 

How different are conspicuous men to different eyes ! 
The city corporation of Toulouse has just addressed 


this petition to Napoleon :— 


“Monseignieur: The government of the world by 
Providence is the most perfect. France and Europe 
style you the Elect of God for the accomplishment of 
his designs. It belongs to no Constitution whatever 
to assign a term for the divine mission with which you 
are entrusted. Inspire yourself with this thought—to 
restore to the country those tutelar institutions which 
form the stability of power and the dignity of nations.’ 


That is a prayer addressed to the Prince President of 
France, whose private vices are only equalled by his 
public sins. How different he looks to different men ! 
To me, he is Napoleon the Little; to the Mayor and 
Aldermen of Toulouse, he is the Elect of God, with 
irresponsible power to rule as long and as badly as tikes 
him best: Well said Sir Philip Sydney, ‘ Spite of the 
ancients, there is not a piece or wood in the world out 
of which a Mercury may not be made. 

It is this great importance of great men which has 
led me to speak of them so often; not only of men 
great by nature, but great by posture, on money or office, 
or by reputation ; men substantially great and men great 
by secident. Hence I spoke of Dr. Channing, whose 
word went like morning over the continents. Hence, I 
spoke of John Quincy Adams, and I did not fear to 








point out every errorin the great man's track, which 
ended so proudly in the right. Hence, I spoke of Gen- 
eral Taylor; yes, even of General Harrison, a mere 
‘accidental’ great man. You see why. We are a 
young nation ; a great man easily gives us the impres- 
sion of his hand; we shall harden in the fire of centu- 
ries and keep the mark. Stamp a letter on Chaldean 
clay, and how very frail it seems; but burn that clay in 
the fire, and though Nineveh shall perish, and Babylon 
become a heap of ruins, that brick keeps the arrow- 
headed letter to this day. As with bricks so with na- 
tions. 

A great man may do one of two things in influenc- 
ing men: either he may extend himself at right angles 
with the axis of the human march, lateralize himself, 
spreading widely, and have a great power in his own 
age, putting his opinion into men’s heads, his will into 
their action, and yet may never reach far onward into 
the future. He will have power, in his time, in Amer- 
ica, by having the common sentiments and ideas, an ex- 
traordinary power to express and show their valuc; 
great power of comprehension, of statement, and will. 
Such a man differs from mankind in quantity, not qual- 
ity. Where all men have considerable, he has a great 
deal. His power might be represented by two parallel 
lines, beginning, one, shere his influence begins, the 
other, where his influence extends. His power will be 
measured by the length of the lines laterally, and the 
distance betwixt the parallels. That is one thing. 

Or a great man may extend himself forward, in the 
the line of the human march, himself a prolongation 
of the axis of mankind ; not reaching far sideways in 
his own time, he reaches forward immensely, his in- 
fluence widening as it goes. He will do this by 
superiority in sentiments, ideas and actions; he will 
differ in quality as well as quantity, and have much 
where the crowd have nothing at all. His power, al- 
so, may be represented by two lines, beginning at his 
birth, pointing forwards, diverging from a point, reach- 
ing far into the future, widening as they extend; and 
and containing time by their stretch, and space by 
their spread. Jesus of Nazareth was of this class; he 
spread laterally in his life-time, and took in twelve 
Galilean peasants and a few obscure women; now his 
diverging lines reach over two thousand years in their 
stretch, and contain two hundred and sixty millions 
of men within their spread. 

So much, my friends, and so long, as preface to 
this estimate of a great man. Daniel Webstcr was a 
great man—for many years the favored son of New 
England. He was seventy years old; nearly forty 
years in the councils of the nation; held high office 
in times of peril and doubt; had a mighty eloquence ; 
there were two millions of readers ier every speech 
he spoke, and of late years, he has had a vast influence 
on the opinion of the North. He has done great ser- 
vice; spoken noble words that will endure so Jong as 
English lasts, He has largely held the public eye; 
his public office made his persona) character conspic- 
uous. Great men have no privacy; their bed and 
their board are both spread in front of the sun, and 
their private character is a publie force. Let us see 
what he did, and what he was; what is the result for 
the present, what the result for the future. 

Daniel Webster was born at Salisbury, N. H., on 
the bogders of civilization, on the 18th of January, 
1782. He was the son of Capt. Ebenezer and Abigail 
Eastman Webster. No New Englander had pitched 
his cabin so near the north star as Capt. Webster. 
The family was anything but rich, living first in a log 
cabin, then in a frame-house, and sometimes keeping | 
tavern. The father was a soldicr of the French war, | 
and in the Revolution : a great, brave, big, brawny man. 
The mother was a quite superior woman, It is often 
so. When the virtue leaps high in the public foun- 
tain, you seek for the lofty spring of nobleness, and 
find it far off in the dear breast of some mother, who 
melted the snows of winter, and condensed the sum- 
mer’s dew into fair sweet humanity, which now glad- 
dens the face of man in all the city streets. Bulk is 
bearded and masculine; niceness is of women’s gen- 
dering. 

Daniel Webster was fortunate in the outward cir- 
cumstances of his birth and breeding. He came from 
that class in society whence almost all the great men of 
America have come, —the two Adamses, Washington, 
Hancock, Jefferson, Juckson, Clay, and almost every 
living notable of our time. Our Hercules was also 
cradled on the ground. When he visited the West, a 
few years ago, an emigrant from New Hampshire met 
him, recognized him, and asked, ‘Is this the son of 
Capt. Webster?’ ‘I: is, indeed,’ said the great man. 
* What,’ said he, ‘is this the little black Dan that 
used to water the horses?” And the great Daniel 
Webster said, ‘It is the little black Dan that used to 
water the horses.’ He was proud of his history. If 
a man finds the way alone, should he not be proud of 
having found the way ? 

He had small opportunities for academical educa- 
tion. The schoolmaster was ‘abroad’ in New Hamp- 
shire; he was seldom at home in Salisbury. Only 
two or three months in the year was there a school ; 
and that was two or three miles off. Thither went 
Daniel Webster, a brave, bright boy, ‘ father of the 
man.’ The school-house of New England is the 
cradle of ull her greatness. 

When fourtcen years old, he went to the Phillips 
Academy for a few months; then to study with Mr. 
Wood, at Boscawen, paying ‘a dollara week’ for the 
food for the body, and for the food of the mind. He 
was an ambitious boy, and apt tolearn. Men wonder 
that some men can do so much with s0 little outward 
furniture. The wonder is the other way. He was 
more college than the college itself, and had a univer- 
sity in his head. It takes time, and the sweat of oxen, 
to carry a cart-load of cider to the top of Mount 
Washington; but the eagle flies there on, his own wide 
wings, and asks no help. Daniel Webster had litue 
academic furniture to help him. He had the moun- 
tains of New Hampshire, and his own great mountain 
of ahead. Was that a bad outfit? 

I said he loved to learn. One day his father said to 
him, ‘I shall send you to college, Daniel,’ and Daniel 
laid his head on his father’s shoulder, and wept right 
out, 

At college, likeso many other New Hampshire boys, 
he fought his own way, with his own fist, keeping 
school ir. the vacation. He graduated at Dartmouth, 
in his twentieth year, largely distinguished, though he 
scorned his degree; and when the faculty gave him 
his diploma, he tore it to pieces, ’tis said, and trod it 
under his feet. Then he continued to fight for his 
education, studying law with one hand, keeping schoo! 
with the other; and yet finding a third hand—this 
Yankee Briarius—to serve as Register of Deeds. This 
went on till he reached the age of twenty-two. Then 
he was here in Boston, studying law with Mr. Gore, 
and helping his older brother to keep school. He was 
admitted to the bar in"1805, with a prophecy of emi- 
nence from his preceptor, Mr. Gore,—a prophecy 
which might readily be made—such a head as that was 
its own prophecy. Next, he is a lawyer at Boscawen 
for two years; then at Portsmouth, in 1807, 4 lawyer 
of large talents, getting rapidly into practice; * knows 
all over the State of New Hampshire ;' known also in 
Massachusetts. In 1812, when he was thirty years of 
age, he is elected to the House of Representatives in 
Congress. He has a wife, and soon has two daugh- 
ters and two sons. Next, his house is burned; and 
his wite dies ; he is in Boston in 1816 ; in 1820, then 
38 years old, he is a member of the Massachusetts 
Convention, and is one of the leading members there, 
provoking the jealousy, but at the same time distane- 
ing the rivalry of men Boston born and Cambridge 
bred. His light, taken from under the New Hamp- 
shire bushel, at Portsmouth, could not be hid in Bos- 
ton. It gives light to all that enter the house. In 
1822, he was elected to Congress from Boston. In 
1827, to the Senate of the United States. In 1841, he 
is Secretary of State. Again a private citizen in 1843. 
In the Senate in 1846, and Secretary of State in 1850, 
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over whom neither the fear of God nor the fear of 
In the sight of our law, the 
African slawe-trader is a pirate and a felon; and in 
the sight of Heaven, ar offender far beyond the ordi- 
nary depth of human guilt. There is no brighter page 
of our bistory, than that which records the measures 
which have been adopted by the government at an 
early day, and at different times since, for the sup- 
pression of this traffic; and I would eal! on all the 
true sons of New England to co-operate with the 
laws of man, and the justice of Heaven. If there be. 
within the extent of our knowledge or influence, any 
participation in this traffic, let us pledge ourselves 
here, upon the rock of Plymouth, to exptirpate and 
destroy it. It is not fit that the land of the Pilgrims 
should bear the shame longer. I hear the sound of 
the hammer, I see the smoke of the furnaces where 
manacles and fetters are still forged for human limbs, 
I see the visages of those who by stealth and at mid- 
night labor in this work of hell, foul and dark, as may 
become the artificers of such instruments of misery 
and torture. Let that spot be purified, or let it cense 
to be of New England. Let it be purified, or let it 
be set aside from the Christian world; let it be put 
out of the circle of human sympathies and human re- 
gards, and let civilized man henceforth have no com- 
munion with it.’ 


In 1837, at Niblo’s Garden, he vowed his entire 
unwillingness to do anything that should extend the 
slavery of the African race on this continent. Said 
he,— 


«On the general question of slavery, a great portion 
of the community is already strongly excited. The sub- 
ject has not only attracted attention as a question of 

yolitics, but it has struck a far deeper-toned chord. 
t has arrested the religious feeling of the country; it 
has taken strong hold on the consciences of men. 
He is a rash man, indeed, and little conversant with 
human nature, and especially has he a very errone- 
ous estimate of the character of the people of this 
country, who supposes that a feeling of this kind is 
to be trifled with or despised, It will assuredly cause 
itself to be respected. It may be reasoned with, it 
may be made willing, I believe it is entirely willing, 
to fulfil all existing engagements and all existing du- 
ties, to uphold and defend the Constitution as it is 
established, with whatever regrets about some pro- 
visions which it does actually contain. But to coerce 
it into silence, to restrain its free expression, to seek 
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tion of property at home, and respect and renown 
abroad.’ 

You have not forgotten the speech at Capron 
Springs, on the 26th of June, 1851. ‘ When nothing 
else will answer,’ says he, ‘they,’ the abolitionists, 
‘invoke religion, and speak of the “higher law.”’ 
He of the granite hills of New Hampshire, looking 
on the mountains of Virginia, blue with loftiness and 
distance, said, ‘Gentlemen, the North Mountain is 
high, the Blue Ridge higher still, the Alleghanies 
higher than either, and yet this “ higher law” ranges 
an eagle’s flight higher than the highest peak of the 
Alleghanies.’ This speech was made at a dinner. The 
next ‘sentiment’ given after his was this :— 

‘ The Fugitive Slave Law—On its execution depends 
the perpetuity of the Union.’ 

Mr. Webster made a speech in reply, and distinctly 
declared, ‘ You of the South have as much right to 
secure your fugitive slaves, as the North has to any 
of its rights and privileges of navigation and com- 
merce.’ 

Do you think he believed that? Danicl Webster 
knew better. In 1844, only seven years before, he 
had said—* What! wher all the civilized world is op- 
posed to slavery; when morality denounces it; when 
Christianity denounces it; when everything respect- 
ed, everything good, bears one united witness against 
it, is it for America—America, the land of Wash- 
ington, the model republic of the world—is it for 
America to come to its assistance, and to insist that 
the maintenance of slavery is necessary to the sup- 
port of her institutions!” 

How do you think the audience answered? With 
six and twenty cheers. It was in Faneuil Hall. 
Said Webster, ' These are Whig principles,’ and with 
these, ‘ Faneuil Hall may laugh a siege to scorn.’ 
That speech is not printed in his collection! How 
could it stand side by side with the speech of the 7th 


of March ? 
[CONCLUSION NEXT WEEK.] 





























ett, Daniel Webster, and other pro-slavery Northern 
men, that the discussion of slavery, by speech or 
writing, should be forcibly prevented. ; 

Next came a reprint, in pamphlet form, of an edit- 
orial article from the London Times, which, with 
some small criticism upon the literary execution of 
Mrs. Stowe’s work, declared it an altogether exagger- 
ated and overdrawn account, the incidents of which 
were too shocking for belief, only to be admitted, if 
at all, as very rarely exer; tions! instances. This 
long article was briefly, but very effectively, replied 
tointhe Times a few days after, by one who said 
that, though not familiar with American slavery, he 
was well acquainted with slavery, and knew what vices 
did and must necessarily belong to it. He referred the 
editor and readers of the Times to abundant evidence 
in the reports of Parliamentary commissions, in 
the time of Wilberforce and Clarkson, upon West In- 
dian Slavery, for the common occurrence of horrors 
greater than those described in * Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ 
and gave his judgment that in that work the evils of 
slavery were too feebly rather than too strongly 
stated. But no notice was taken of this reply in the 
pamphlet referred to. 

The last work on our list is ‘The Cabin and Par- 
lor, or Slaves and Masters,’ by J. Thornton Ran- 
dolph, who is boasted of, in the publisher's newspa- 
per recommendations of the work, as perfectly com- 
petent, in every way, to be the defender of slavery. 
The book is very interesting, and well written, except 
for the feeble stuff put into the mouths of those whom 
it suits the writer's purpose to represent as abolitionists. 
Having these unfortunate people completely in his own 
power, he routs them, right and left, horse, foot and 
dragoons, by the following ingenious process. When 
his model slaveholder, Mr. Walworth, says anything 
by way of argument to an abolitionist, the latter be- 
comes either confused or angry, gives up that branch 
of the subject, and brings up another, from which he 
is driven by the same means, and so on till the con- 


A WORD ON POSTAGE. 


We feel it incumbent on us, as one of the financial 
committee of the Liberator, to call the attention of the 
correspondents of the paper to the propriety and ne- 
cessity of pre-paying their postage. The tax upon 

correspondent will be very small, while that on 
the Liberator, through their neglect, is by no means 
inconsiderable. But whether small or great, it is an 
unjust imposition, which no person asking the favor 
of an insertion in his paper has a right to ask of the 
editor. Communications from great distances, some- 
times from the British provinces, often over-weight, 
are sent to the Liberator for publication, charged 
twenty-five or thirty cents postage. And this for ar- 
ticles, however excellent, in which the editor has no 
particular interest, and which he publishes as a favor 
to the writer. No person sending an unpaid commu- 
nication has any right to expect to be noticed. If this 
fault be not amended, we shall have to adopt the gen- 
eral rule of refusing to take any such from the Post 
Office, and allow them to go down among the Dead 
Letters. We are bound to say, however, that our 
correspondents, for the most part, are not unmindful 
in this respect. But there are exceptions ; and, once 
for all, we say to all, PAY YOUR POSTAGE! !—a. 





TWO WEEKES’ EXPERIENCE IN THE 
Frrienp Garrison : 


After a brief rest at home, I went, on Saturday, Oct. 
16th, to Feltonville, where I gave four lectures for the 
Massachusetts Society, and took up a collection of ten 
dollars. We had a series of very interesting meetings. 
It was more interesting to me, in consequence of having 
given my regular course of lectures there, under very 
happy circumstances, last spring. On Sunday evening, 
I was to lecture on the duty of Christians in regard to 
American slavery. I called upon the pastor of the 
Baptist church, and asked him to allow me to occupy 











9 
effort. God be praised for the succeas which dawns 
upon this great Christian enterprise ! ’ 
DANIEL FOSTER. 


Yours fraternatly, 
Cambridge, Nov. Ist, 1852. 
Fare at Weymovutn. It will be seen by the notice 

below, that the anti-slavery ladies of Weymouth com- 
mence their Annual Fair on Monday evening nex', 
Nov. 8, and continue it until the Friday following. 
For the cause’s suke, and theirs, we hope that their 
labors may be justly appreciated and extensively re- 
warded. 








Tueopore Parker's Sexaon. We nev! not call 
the attention of our readers to this exceedingly able, 
eloquent and timely discourse—the theme, and the 
fame of the author, will ensure it a careful perusal. 
We hoped to be able to publish it entire this week, 
but its length, and our space, forbid. It is having, 
we are glad to learn, a wide circulation, and we hope 
soon to see it in a more durable form. 





Tus Uxpercnounp Raitroap. The Voice of the 
Fugitive, edited by Henry Bibb, himself a fugitive 
from the land of slavery, and published at Windsor, 
Canada West, in the midst of those who have es- 
caped from the house of bondage, gives us the follow- 
ing encouraging information :— 


* Never, since the first utterance of anti-slavery sen - 
timents from the pulpit and press, on the American 
continent, was the underground railroad doing so suc- 
cessful a business as now. Within the last ten days, 
we have had the pleasure of greeting twenty-four refu- 
gees, just from slavery. First came four able-bodied 
young men—then two women with six children—then 
two men—then two women—two men and six. chil- 
dren more, not one of whom have met with any dif- 
ficulty in making their way to Canada. 

Since the above was written, we have had the pleas- 
ure of taking by the hand two more who have just es- 
caped ; and all of these have come in defiance of the 
Fugitive Slave Luw, and by the aid of practical abo- 
litionists.’ 
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THE TWO INCENDIARIES. 


BY REV. JOHN PIERPONT. 


The fire alarm !—the cry of * Fire!’ 


Swells on the night wind, higher, higher :— 


Touched by the lightning, every bell 
Swings in its tower, the tale to tell. 
Forth rush the firemen, one and all, 

At duty’s or at danger’s call, 

The peril and the praise to share; 

Their engines rush, their torches flare ;— 
The light of the devouring fire, 
Reflected from the church’s spire, 
Piercing the clouds with ruddy glow, 
Tells of the ruin wrought below. ~ 


Why sounds that midnight tocsin dread ? 


Why towers that column black and red, 
That, leading to the leeward, shows 
The way that the destroyer goes ? 


Let your imagination stretch, 
And you shall see a dastard wretch 
Skulking away from human sight, 
And, wrapped up in the cloak of night, 
Putting a loco foco match 
Where he is sure the flame will catch, 
That, when the crowd is thither drawn, 
He may, before the ‘ peep of dawn,’ 
With his light fingers force a loan 
From others’ pockets to his own. 


What are to him the Jarum bell, 
The blazing roof, the fearful yell 
Of horses, roasting in their stalls, 
Of firemen, crushed by tumbling walls? 
What are to Aim the crash and din 
Of slates and rafters falling in; 
The shrieks of houseless women flyi: 4, 
The feeble gasp of infants dying, 
And the loud wailings of despair, 
That load the suffocating air? 
What are all these to him? his turn 
By them is served :—let others burn ! 


What is all this to him ?— Why, Sir, 
He wakes up people, and they stir ; 
And if they catch the villain, he 
Is tried, and hanged—or used to be ;— 
Laws may, but justice does not, alter ;— 
He ‘scapes, tho’ he deserves the halter; 
And were he doomed to it again, 
The people would all say, ‘Amen!’ 


And yet—now coolly let’s inquire— 
What does this villain set on fire? 


Boards, shingles, timber—* wood, hay, stubble,” 


The body’s life, ‘an empty bubble’ ; 

* A vapor,’ that is seen a day, 

Or hour—then ‘ vanishes away’; 
That's all. Th’ incendiary felon 
Does nothing more we need to tell on. 


But, he that fills his neighbor's cup 
With liquid fire, is burning up, 
Not edifices framed of wood, 
Not princely mansions, fair and good, 
But that for which such mansions rise ;— 
The heir apparent to the skies— 
Man, who from heaven derives his birth, 
Man, God's vicegerent here on earth,— 
A kouse that only God can build, 
A temple, with His spirit filled ; 
A tenement, indeed, of clay, 
That holds its dweller, for his day; 
A house that falls, in time, to dust, 
As other earthly dwellings must; 
But one that holds—if not burned down— 
The heir of an immortal crown. 
But let the fire that fills the cup 
Be, in that house, well kindled up, 
And strength, and peace, and pure desire, 
And manly purpose, feel the fire: 
And Reason stumbles on, and gropes, 
Darkling, ’mid smothered joys and hopes; 
And Faith, and every upward aim 


And heavenward impulse, feed the flame ! 


And Virtue falls, and Courage flags, 
And Childhood roams in tattered rags, 
And haggard Want makes earth his bed, 
And homeless Hunger begs his bread, 
And sottish Dullness mopes along, 
And maniac Mirth bawls out his song, 
And Frenzy stands with vacant stare, 
And Madness rends his matted hair, 
And Murder stabs his weeping bride, 
Then dies himself,—a suicide. 


And yet, what is all this to him, 
Who fills up, to its sparkling brim, 
The glowing mass of liquid fire, 


Drowned in whose poisonous depths expire 


Wit, Wisdom, common Manhood, even, 

All earthly joy—all hope of heaven ? 
These two incendiaries stand 

Before you, neighbors, torch in hand ;— 


Both ply their trade,—both fill their purses ;— 


Tell me—which, of the two, the worse is? 


——_>———— 
OCTOBER--A WOOD HYMN. 
BY CAROLINE A. BRIGGS, 
My soul has grown too gregt to-day 
To utter all it would. 
Oh! these preventing bonds of clay ! 
When will my spirit learn to say, 
Unfettered, all it should? 


I'm ont in the free woods once more, 
With whispering boughs o’erhead ; 
Strange influences round me steal, 
And yet, what deepliest I feel, 
Must ever be unsaid. 


These glowing, glowing Autumn hours ! 
These wildering, gorgeous days! 

This dainty show of painted flowers— 

As though with dusty, golden showers, 
The air were all a-blaze! 


This living, shining, burnished wood, 
Tricked with a thousand dyes! 
Its strong ribs laced with crimson sheen, 


And decked with gold, and glittering green, 


Like kingly tapestrics ! 

This tangled roof of braided light 
Abeve me richly flung! 

These glimpses of the sky’s soft blue! 


This quivering sunshine melting through! 


This wide Earth, glory-hung ! 
How shall I utter all I would! 
Alas! my struggling soul— 
It strives to grasp these glorious things, 
As strives a bird on broken wings 
To struggle to its goal. 
aa 


NIGHT. 


[SAID TO BE WRITTEN BY A GIRL OF ONLY TEN YRARS.] 


And now the beaming day is past, 
And night, like age, comes on at last, 
Upen my pillow soft I lay 
My weary, drooping head ; 
Safe from the cares and toils of day, 
I rest upon my bed. 
The moon, with all its glorious tight, 
Shines on the sheets so clean and white ; 
_.» Ibtooks as if some angel’s face 
Was looking into mine, 
Sent there bythe Almighty’s grace 
~ . And in my heart so softly there, — 
I lay and breathe an evening pray er. 
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~ *-Heformatory. — 


JOSEPH BARKER AND ELIZABETH WIL- 
SON. 


10 Sovrn Cotiecr St., Epixnvnen, 
Oct. 1, 1852. 





Wa. Lirorp Garnison : 

Dear Sin,—In the Liberator of Sept. 10th, which 
reached me yesterday, I find an article from the pen 
of Elizabeth Wilson, on the Bible question. It is not 
my intention to follow the writer throughout her 


* lengthened remarks, but to confine myself to that por- 


tion wherein she says that ‘He (Joseph Barker) has 
been specially particular in speaking of himself.’ E. 
W. does not say why this is so offensive to her, and 
yet it seems to be necessary, seeing that the religious 
world is teeming with the experience of those who 
believe in the doctrines of the Bible. Does E. W. 
mean to say that they are entitled to a monopoly in 
this respect? or is it that she herself does not feel any 
interest in the operations of the inner man, and wish- 
es to deny to others the opportunity of making ob- 
servations in this most interesting department of 
study? On the same ground, she may quarrel with 
the Bible also, for itabounds with such things. Who 
does not feel indebted to David for recording his 
thoughts and feelings, and how many have derived 
encouragement from the autobiography of Paul? 
The history of the individual man outweighs in im- 
portance every other, and we can scarcely over-esti- 
mate the importance of thus noting the progress of 
the inner life; nor can we have an adequate idea of 
the purifying and elevating effects that would result 
to society from a more general commingling of our 
inmost thoughts, especially on these interesting sub- 
jects. As one of the readers of the Liberator, I intend 
to speak for myself, and to assure E. W. that it has 
indeed ‘been satisfactory’ to me to know ‘ Ais opin- 

tons, and reasonings, and prospects, and plan of opera- 

tions, and the changes his opinions have undergone 
and are undergoing.’ And I take this opportunity of 
recording my special thanks to Joseph Barker for the 
publication of his interesting letter to Richard D. 

Webb, of April 9th. I especia!'y regard that portion 

narrating his experience as a valuable and generous 

donation to the human family. But E. W. is some- 

what ambiguous on this part of her subject, and I 

am not sure, after all, that it ought to be understood 

as any thing more than a mere advertisement of the 

disturbed state of her feelings, for she adds, ‘it has 

enabled us to judge of the effects of these changes on 

the man ;’ thus acknowledging that she has derived 

information which she thinks of some importance. 
There is much spurious humility abroad in the world, 

and it would be difficult to estimate the amount of 
injury done to our moral natures in consequence, 

The question for every true lover of our race to ask 

is not, Has a man been particular in speaking of him- 

self? but, Why has he thus spoken? It is not the 

number of personal pronouns made use of, but the 

purpose to which they are applied, that is the thing 
of greatest importance for us to find out. 

I believe that it will be gratifying to the benevolent 
mind of Joseph Barker to know that his letter was, 
at least, in one instance, felt to be both timely and 
encouraging. It reached me when I had just decided 
on giving up my place in what is popularly called the 
Church of Christ, and there was so much in the let- 
ter, and also in the article on the Bible and Slavery, 
that was but an echo to my own opinions and expe- 
rience, that the reception of them was to me another 
evidence and an additional instance of the long and 
silent operations which have been going on in so 
many minds, preparing them each for their own par- 
ticular department of labor in the formation of one of 
the most important eras in the religious history of our 
world. The Bible question is truly a most important 
one, and Joseph Barker, with the indefatigable Henry 
C. Wright, appear to have been specially trained and 
disciplined for their respective parts in its discussion, 
There are several here, in the circle of my own ac- 
quaintance, who have experienced the same gradual 
preparation of their minds for a complete overturning 
of their early taught religious opinions, In Hebrew 
language, we may say, ‘the Spirit of the Lord’ is 
being poured out upon the people, and we are now in 
the dawn of a brighter and more glorious day. 

You seem to me to have arrived at that stage in 
your anti-slavery progress where you will find it ne- 
cessary to take up the position recommended by Jo- 
seph Barker. I have observed that the Bible and the 
churches of Great Britain have frequently been 
brought in for a large share of credit in the struggle 
for West India emancipation. I cannot but think, 
however, that they get more than they are entitled to 
in this respect. Not that I am going to deny that the 
churches aided, and that their influence was felt and 
acknowledged, just as the influence of your Northern 
churches may yet be felt and acknowledged, when 
genuine anti-slavery becomes the most popular thing 
amongst you; and when it comes to this, what is it 
but the people, having determined that their voice shall 
be heard on agiven question, making use of their com- 
bined influence as churches, in addition to their indi- 
vidual influence as citizens ; and, so far as they are of 
any weight on such occasions,churches would serve the 
purpose quite as well were it their business to teach 
any other equally popular branch of instruction, instead 
of the doctrine of the Bible. They donot act at such 
times because they are churches of Christ, but because 
they are congregations of the people; not because 
they are the embodiment, the living, practical expo- 
nents of the spirit and principles of Jesus Christ, but 
because they are so much ready-made machinery at 
the hands of the people, which the benevolent gladly 
put in motion in order to aid them in their designs. 
The influence of the church in this respect is in its 
popularity, not in its opposition to popular evils; and 
instead of continuing to make use of such an influence, 
reformers would bring more lasting benefit to society 
were they to go to work for its destruction. The 
world has yet to be reformed on principles which go 
deep down below the foundations of the church, and 
will, when rightly applied, send its shattered frag- 
ments to the four winds of heaven. 

The absence of hostility to the anti-slavery cause 
on the part of the churches here was altogether a mat- 
ter of circumstance, there being nothing in their con- 
stitution and general character to entitle any one to 
suppose that they would have acted differently from 
the American churches, had slavery existed in the 
midst of us, and been entwined around the interests 
of the people generally. I think you have had some 
evidence of the truth of what I am now stating, Our 
anti-slavery priests have gone over and got into con- 
versation with your pro-slavery ones, and it has been 
proved that there did not exist sufficient anti-slavery 
principle on the one side to withstand the plausible 
representations of the other; and they have returned 
to tell us that the American churches were not so bad 
after all, and that there were a great many circum- 
stances in their case that required to be taken into 
consideration. The church here is essentially the 
same as the church in America. It is-neither the 
salt of the carth nor the light of the world; but it is 
quite idle to talk thus of the church’ and the world, 
for here, at least, they are both one concern. The 
British church embraces the bulk of the British peo- 
ple, and the Bible is to each of its numerous sections 
a reflection of its own peculiar opinions. 

The work of the abolitionists here was of a differ- 
ent description from what it is with you. It was not 
s0 much to convince the people of the evil nature of 
slavery as it was to rouse them into action, and to de- 
mand that the evil thing be put away from them. [| 
am aware that there was some disputing about the 
Bible, but so far as the great majority of the people 
were concerned, there was no need to argue this part 
of the question. They were not personally interested 


course, their Bible was an anti-slavery book. But 
when a portion of them afterwards found themselves 
in church fellowship with slaveholders, then they be- 
gan to examine their Bibles more closely, and not a 
few who had anti-slavery Bibles during the struggle 
for West Indian emancipation, found themselves in 
possession of pro-slavery ones, when the ery went 
up, *Send back the money!’ When you hear, 
therefore, that the battle for freedom was fought out 
here with the Bible, you only hear what is quite true; 
but then, there is no force whatever in the statement. 
Were you to hear of a battle having been fought out 
on a field under certain colors, you would not think 
of attributing the victory to those colors; and yet, it 
would be quite as reasonable as to attribute the suc- 
cessful termination of anti-slavery struggles here to 
the anti-slavery character of the Bible, 

All who take the Bible to aid them in the prosecu- 
tion of any philanthropic enterprise, press into its 
record their own benevolent thoughts, even to its ut- 
most capacity of holding; and then, I doubt not, se- 
cretly wish that it was capable of containing more, and 
that the opponents of their disinterested and humane 
designs could not find so much in the beck to coun- 
tenanee them in their opposition, 

Such is the present state of things; it is not desi- 
rable, neither is it possible for it tocontinue., I have, 
therefore, only words of encouragement to send to 
Henry C. Wright, Joseph Barker, and all of you who 
are laboring to dispel the cloud in which the minds of 
the people are enveloped in regard to the Bible. From 
my own happy experience, I know it is a good, a 
blessed work in which you are engaged, and that all 
the powers of darkness will not be able to prevail 
against you, 

The Liberator has brought me much pleasant and 
profitable reading, and it has introduced me into sweet 
fellowship with kindred spirits. To all of them I 
send a sisterly greeting. 

Our city is placarded all over with advertisements 
of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. There are quite a number of 
cheap editions. It has a rapid sale, and is being uni- 


versally read, 
ISABELLA SCOTT, 


AMiscellancous. 


From the New York Tribune. 
A LETTER FROM KOSSUTH. 
To the Congress of the American Rezolutions-bund for 
Europe : 

The truly fraternal sympathies with which the 
Germans have universally responded to my words in 
America, have formed a new tie, connecting me with 
the cause of Gorman freedom, which I have always 
regarded as closely connected, nay, as identical, 
with the freedom of Hungary and Italy. The fra- 
ternal union of these three nations is not only found- 
ed on the common endeavor after freedom, but is 
enforced by the peculiar condition of affairs, and in- 
dissolubly established by the logical connection of 
events. Not that this union excludes other nations 
from the common object, not that it indicates the 
sufficiency of these three nations to each other, as 
able to reject or despise any other friendly hand 
which is offered them, from whatever quarter—for 
whoso works for the same object, the emancipation 
of the European continent from the fetters of des- 
potism, in the spirit of national brotherhood, is al- 
ways a welcome ally—yet there are nations who, ac- 
cording to the nature of things, are unable to fight 
in the front ranks of the battle against tyrants; and, 
on the other hand, there is also a nation which is 
called by its position to strike the decisive blow 
against absolutism, with all its abominations, 

A few days, perhaps only a few hours, will suffice 
to determine the fate of France by a sudden revolu- 
tion, without compelling her to conduct a long and 
bloody war against oppression—and when once she 
rouses herself from the iron sleep in which she has 
been sunk, the electric shock of freedom will thrill 
through al} nations as heretofore. But Germany, 
Hungary and Italy cannot, like France, obtain their 
freedom with a single blow—here it is not the re- 
ward of a brief revolution, but of a protracted war; 
and the enemy with whom the combat is to be waged 
is always the same—it is the perjured dynasty of the 
house of Austria, whose yoke, from Hamburg to 
Pharus, and from the Rhine to the Red Tower, 
weighs down every effort for freedom. 

So long as this power remains unbroken, neither 
Germany, nor Hungary, nor Italy, can be free. The 
freedom of each of these three nations depends on the 
freedom of the other two; it is only this common 
freedom that can guaranty the permanence and se- 
curity of each. The common enemy, the necessity 
of co-operation, and the natural inutility of any iso- 
lated attempt, present the foundation on which the 
leagoe of Italy, Germany and Hungary is establish- 
ed, and which completely identifies their efforts for 
freedom. 

From this point of view, I can communicate to you 
many encouraging facts, of course confining myself 
to such as admit of publicity. American travellers, 
and among them one of your German fellow-coun- 
trymen, who have lately returned from Hungary, 
state that the people are prepared to rise en masse on 
the first summons, against their oppressors; toward 
the Americans, there can be no reserve in Hungary 
—every one speaks openly*in regard to the future 
and the impending conflict; it is not a secret con- 
spiracy which is here at work, but a general national 
resolution, which is every where shown, and which 
can scarcely assume a more decided form by wait- 
ing. 

‘In Germany, the idea of a republic is daily gain- 
ing ground—the necessity of united action is more 
clearly established; and this is the more surprising, 
inasmuch as by reason of the historical progress of 
the nation in separate portions, a combined organi- 
zation appears far more difficult here than any where 
else; winle in the east, Russia is busy with a crisis 
in the Turkish Empire, and seems likely soon to oc- 
cupy it, so that, to «my own astonishment, the opin- 
ion which I publicly expressed at Boston and Syra- 
cuse is verified, and the political complications 
present themselves in immediate prospect, which 
use necessarily favorable to the freedom of the peo- 
ple. 

Wherever we cast our glance, we must come to 
the conclusion that the moment for action is at hand 
—that it is time for the friends of Europe in Ameri- 
ca to be ready for the duty which may be imposed 
upon them. 

If I correctly understand the object of the Revo- 
jution league which meets in Congress at Wheeling, 
it has a two-fold direction—one relating to the in- 
ternal action of the Germans in America, the other, 
to their action in regard to foreign affairs. In re- 
spect to the first, I hope that the Germans in Amer- 
ica, conscious that they hold the balance of power 
in their hands, have not thrown their influence un- 
conditionally into the scale ; but, true to the Phila- 
delphia platform, have obtained from their candidate 
a pledge that he will carry out the principles, which, 
powerfully furthering the cause of popular emanci- 
pation in Europe, also involve the honor and the in- 
terest of America. If they have not already done 
this, permit me to remind them, that as the decisive 
moment approaches, an independent position becomes 
the more important, and that if they unconditional- 
ly pledge themselves in advance to a party lead- 
er, it may be long before the mass of German 
citizens in the United States will be again¥ in 
a condition to exercise so great an influence as at 
present. 

In regard to the external direction of the League, 
it is first of all necessary to create the means of ac- 
tion, and then to ‘ choose the right men,’ who shall 
give these means the proper application. The ma- 
terial aid to the preparations for the conflict daily be- 
comes more necessary, as the day for action draws 
nearer and nearer. These means may be summed 
up ina single word—money. With sufficient money, 
it is easy to effect a decisive integyention in the fete 
of Europe, while with inadequate means, even the 
greatest energy uf action can produce only half-way 
results, which, on account of their ineffectual char- 
acter, will in the long run require more victims than 
would have been necessary had a vigorous blow been 
struck at the right time. 

Confiding in the sympathy of the Germans in 
America, who have so nobly and effectively taken up 
the cause of Hungary, upon my departure from Amer- 
ica, I the general agency of the Hungarian 
Loan to the German Committee in Philadelphia ; and 
the instructions which I left with my friend, Dr. 
‘Tudeman, of that city, will show that it was not my 
intention to apply the avails of that loan exclusively 














in ‘the maintenance of slavery, and, as a matter of 


to my own country, but, in the spirit of brotherbood 


- Porter against the treatment which, as commander of 





alliance between the three nations, am rendy to place 
a portion of the means at the disposa) of the Revolu- 
tion-League in America, for the special purpose of 
the emancipation of Germany. 

Taking it for granted that it is more easy to carry 
on and exrend a movement already than 
to start a new one, as so quch time would be required 
even for the material preparations necessary in that 
case, that perhaps the most brilliant results would ar- 
rive too late, I cannot but express the conviction, that 
if the German American League would effectually 
and officia!ly promote the objects of the commit- 
tee for the Hungarian Loan, the most important re- 
sults for the special needs of Germany would be 
sooner realized in this way than by striking out any 
new methods, . : 

I am also persuaded that this mode of action will 
make the most rapid progress also among those Amer- 
ican citizens who are not of German origin, and the 
more, as it gives the greatest chance for individuat 
immunity from temporary sacrifices; and thus much 


with them as he best can. If Captain Porter chooses 
to take up the quarrel, he can do so, but we do 
not see why the whole country should be drawn 
wv Segpoeb the eit 

ppose the anti-slavery society in England should 
form a scheme of helping the blacks in ‘South Caro- 
Jina tofrecover their liberty, Suppose an English- 
man, just arrived from Charleston in England, should 
cause to be published in all the newspapers inte!]i- 
gence that the slaves are ripe for revolt, organized 
among themselves, with every preparation but arms, 
and should give it to be understood that all now 
wanted was a few intelligent whites to lead them, 
anda supply of weapons und ammunition, to put 
them in the condition to drive their masters from the 
State. If that Englishman should afterwards enter 
the harbor cf South Carolina on board of one of the 
vessels of his country, would he be allowed to Jand 2 
So far from being allowed to land, he would scarce 
be allowed to leave the harbor with his life, The 
people of South Carolina would obey what would be 


is certain, that whatever may be the private views of | universally recognised as a law of necessity, in al- 


individuals in regard to the final issue of the European 
popular movement, every one must know that a con- 
flict is inevitable, and that the moment the fight com- 
mences, containing the Hungarian scrip which is in 
circulation will receive a market value, 80 that it 
will be possible for those who may find it inconveni- 
ent to wait the issue of the war to realize the val- 
ue of their stock. ” 

Should I be so happy as to obtain the approbation 
of the Congress for these views, I have to request 
that resolutions may be pass d to that effect, and that 
they may receive the support of the official organ of 
the League. Meantime, I hope, that even if my views 
should not be shared by the Congress, you will not 
forget that the fate of my fatherland is identica) with 
that of Germany, and that you will show to the world, 
with the peculiar German consistency, that the seed 
which I have sown in America, and committed to the 
trusty charge of the Germans, has not perished in my 
necessary absence, but under your hands has begun 
already to put forth shoots. 

With regard to the choice of the right men to man- 
age the means that are to be procured, I have often 
said in America, that however difficult it is, on ac- 
count of the historical development of Germany al- 
ready alluded to, for the national movement to be 
concentrated in a single individual, the more does tae 
direction of the movement belong in the hands of the 
collective German citizens in America. _ Still, they 
can claim this direction, in proportion as they create 
the means which are necessary to an effectual inter- 
vention. _ When the means are created, the organs 
chosen for their management by the Germans of 
America must remain contiguous to the scene of 
action. They must take up their residence in Eu- 
rope, 

The case is one of so much urgency, that I ven- 
ture earnestly to recommend this circumstance, as 
well as the necessity of a choice, to your considera- 
tion. Ifthe League should resolve upon the choice 
of a committee consisting of a few, perhaps no 
more than three German patriots—one from the 
north, one from the south of Germany, and one who 
is personally acquainted with the state of things in 
America, and, in case of the last, should honor with 
their trast that man of the people who possesses the 
confidence of a great part of Germany, and who cer- 
tainly has withdrawn only a short time, to resume his 
appropriate functions with fresh power, I hope that on 
the summons of the League, he will gladly exchange 
his retirement for the post of danger. 

As concerns myself—perfectly aware that a foreign- 
er can take part in the affairs of another nation only 
so far as the brotherhood of nations and the identity 
of the object permit, on whomsoever the choice of the 
League shall fall, I shall always be ready to unite 
with them for counsel and action. 

May the spirit of unity direct your proceedings, 
and, under the richest blessing of God, may you have 
the joy of giving to the republican principle repre- 


sented by the United States its true place among the | 


powers of the world, thus securing the glorious fu- 
ture of your adopted country, and gaining for the Ger- 
man name in America the honor of regenerating the 


freedom of Europe. 
L. KOSSUTH. 
London, 31st August, 1852. 





From the N. Y. Evening Post. 
THE AFFAIR OF THE CRESCENT CITY. 
Yesterday, we published the protest of Captain 


the steamer Crescent Cily, he received in the port 
of Havana, not being allowed to land or hold any 
communication with the city, on account of having 
on board a person, Mr. Smith, the purser of the steam- 
er, who had made himself obnoxious to the govern- 
ment of the island, and who was suspected by it of 
being an agent or accomplice of the disaffected 
Creoles. The intelligence of Captain Porter’s re- 
ception, the narrative of which, wtth the attendant 
circumstances, we have in the words of those who 
consider themselves as aggrieved by it, has excited 
considerable feeling both here and in several of the 
Southern ports, and there are some who talk of go- 
ing to war with Spain, to teach the government of 
Cuba better manners. . It will be found, we think, 
on reflection, that the occasion for resentment is not 
quite so manifest as many suppose ; that the authori- 
ties of Cuba have simply done what any other gov- 
ernment would do in revolutionary times, and that, 
in fact, we have not by any means endured so great 
an insult as is frequently offered to certain States 
of the Union without the federal government hold- 
ing itself bound to interfere. 

The offence of Mr. Smith was, that at the time of 
the last attempt to revolutionize Cuba, he conveyed 
from that island to the United States accounts of 
the disposition of the inhabitants and of their ar- 
rangements for insurrection, which the Cuban gov- 
ernment complain were exaggerated and false, and 
the effect of which was, to encourage an invasion of 
the island from this country. They consider him 
as a medium of communication between those who 
meditate a revolt in Cuba and those in the United 
States who are disposed to give them assistance. 

With this view of the matter, the government of 
Cuba, as afmeasure of self-defence, could not do oth- 
erwisethan forbid his landing. If Mr. Smith had 
been a Cuban, he would have been banished from 
the country, or put in prison. The authorities of 
Cuba have clearly a right to say that they will not 
allow any person to come on the island, or commu- 
nicate with the inhabitants, who, ia their judgment, 
comes upon an errand of revolt, or who is likely to 
leave the island charged with any message of any 
sort which endangers the safety of the present or- 
der of things. Nor is it enough to prohibit his 
landing merely. If other persons from the vessel 
are permitted to land, or if communication with the 
shore is allowed, the prohibition would be nugatory ; 
he might have his agents or accomplices, who would 
act as effectually as he could do. 

But it is said that there is no ground for supposing 
that Mr. Smith had any understanding of any kind 
with the insurgents, and that, on his arrival in the 
United States, he merely reported what was true 
concerning the condition of the island and the state 
of feeling among the people. Who is to judge in 
this matter? Clearly, the authorities of the islands 
it is they who are in danger and not we; and it is 
for them to take such measures as seem to them cal- 
culated to insure theirsafety. We recognise the Span- 
ish rule in the island of Cuba; and in doing this, 
we recognise its right to take the steps it deems ne- 
cessary for its own preservation, among which is 
the removal of any person whose presence on the 
island may be thought to bring its present govern- 
ment in danger. As long as they exercise this right 
in good faith and not capriciously towards our citi- 
zens, we have no right to complain. We must not 
assume to govern the island. 

In revolutionary times, in sucha state of things as 
now exists in Cuba, when insurrection is threatened, 
and the disaffected hope for aid from the United 
States, we must expect to see this right exercised 
with more latitude than usual, and it is reasonable 
that it shoul] be, 

In the case of Smith, the government of the is- 
land had given the most ample notice of the light in 
which it rds him, and its determination not to 
allow him to communicate with the people of Cuba. 
Notwithstanding this, the commander of the Crescent 
Cily brought him again, in the capacity of purser, to 
Havana. The government of the island, irriteted at 
this proceeding, refused to allow the steamer to land 
its mails, and informed the captain that any vessel, 
having Smith on board, as passenger or in any em- 
loyment, would not be allowed to enter the harbor. 
n defiance of this prohibition, Captain Porter, on his 
return from New Orleans, again entered the harbor 
with Smith on board, and was not allowed any com- 
serno with the shore. ‘The conduct of the Cu- 
an government has respect to Smith who has 
made himself. obnoxious, and not to oe men 

nerally, He has got himself into a scrape with 

Cuban authorities, in a matter of which they are 


| from Mr. Sloane, as to whether the women and chil-| 


lowing no such man to enter the State. 

The State of South Carolina carries this right of 

excluding obnoxious persons from its territory to 9 
still greater extent. A citizen of New York, who 
is not suspected of any design against the peace of 
the country or the continuance of the established 
order of things, in the most quiet, untroubled times, 
is not allowed, if he have not the orthodox color of 
skin, to come into the State. He is as rigidly ex- 
eluded as the Cuban government excludes the pur- 
'ser of the Crescent City ; nay, worse, if he happens 
to be ‘on board of a vessel, he is taken out by force. 
and confined in a jail till the moment the vessel de_ 
| parts from the harbor. The federal government does 
| not think this a casefjustifying its interference. Yet 
this ig an inflnitely stronger case than that of 
Smnith’s, which is the subject of so many indignation 
meetings, 

We believe the government of Cuba to be nearly 
as bad as it can well be, and hope that this system of 
despotism will come, as it deserves, to an early end. 
But we protest against any attempt to connect in any 
manner two matters so wholly distinct as the tyranny 
of the Cuban government, and the exclusion of an 
obnoxious individual who happens to be an American 
from the soil of the island. 








THE PUGITIVE SLAVES IN OHIO. 

The Sandusky Commercial Register of the 2ist ult. 
gives the following particulars of the fugitive slave 
affair at Sandusky, which we announced in a brief 
manner last week :— 


‘Our city was thrown into intense excitement last 
evening, by an attempt to arrest two negro men, two 
negro women, and several children, on board the 
steamboat Arrow, at the moment of her departure 
for Detroit. Just before the boat left the dock, the 
women and their children were forcibly dragged on 
shore, and taken to the office of F. M. Follett, May- 
or, by an individual claiming to own them, assisted 
by Mr. Rice, the City Marshal, who, we presume, | 
was deceived by his title into the belief that his pow. | 
ers were co-extensive with those of the United) 
States Marshal, or one of his deputies. 

* The Mayor’s office was instantly filled by a crowd 
of anxious and excited spectators, among whom were | 
more than twenty blacks, A number of both blacks 
and whites had clubs in their hands, and much con-| 
fusion prevailed, 

*R. R. Sloane, Esq., was employed by the colored | 
persons of the city a8 counsel for the alleged fugi-| 
tives. After waiting nearly half an hour for some| 
movement to be made by the claimant, as provided | 
under the Fugitive Slave Law, Mr. Sloane inquired | 
if Mr. Rice was in the room? 
Mr. R. came forward, and in reply to an inguiry | 





After a little delay, | 





. . . | 
dren were in his custody, he said that they were not. 


Mr. 8. then inquired if the negroes were in the cus-| 
| tody of any United States officer or Commissioner | 

within the room? No reply was made. Mr. S. then | 
demanded that the warrants or writs, by authority of 
which the alleged fugitives were detained, should be| 
produced. 

‘To this demand, Mr. Rice replied that there were 
none ; whereupon, Mr. Sloane demanded to be in- 
formed if there were any papers or evidences nnder 
which the women and their children were detained. 
To this demand, also, there was no reply. Mr. 
Sloane then turned to the colored people in the 
room, and intimated that there appeared to be noth- 
ing which required their detention. Immediately, 
the entire assemblage rushed to the door, and, while 
crowding out, a man, claiming to be the owner of the 
| negroes, who had been standing near Mr. Sloane 
during the entire proceedings, said to him, “Here 
are the papers—I own the negroes—I’l] hold you in- 
dividually responsible for their escape.” At the same 
time he said to Mr. Rice—“ I gave you the papers 
once, and will hold you, too, responsible, for you 
might have stopped them.” 

* The above is a statement of the facts, as we have 
derived them from several citizens present during 
the whole transaction, and we presume it 1s substan- 
| eat. correct. If so, the mode of proceeding on the 
| part of the claimant, and of Marshal Rice, was cer- 
tainly a singular one,—not even approximating to 
the requirements of the Fugitive Slave Law. It will 
be seen that Mr. Sloane’s interrogatories gave the 
cjaimant an opportunity to produce the testimony 
sustaining his claim, and the legal authority for the 
detention of the negroes, neither of which was done. 
Besides, the seizure was not made by the proper of- 
ficer, (the United States Marshal or Deputy Mar- 
shal,) whose official act would, of itself, have been 
sufficient authority, without any exhibition of their 
papers. In this case, as far as could be ascertained 
at the time, none of those persons seeking to detain 
the negroes had any authority todo so. Nor were 
they brought before an United States Commissioner 
4 a hearing “ forthwith,” as provided for by the 
aw, 

‘It is proper to add, that, in our opinion, the course 
pursued by Mr. Sloane, the couusel for the negroes, 
indicated no desire to violate the law or its provi- 
sions ; but that, if the individuals thus informally de- 
tained had been arrested by the proper authorities 
and arraigned before a competent tribunal, both par- 
ties gvould have had a fair hearing.’ 





The Sandusky Mirror contains the following addi- 
tional items in regard to the same affair :— 


‘ The fugitives, meantime, it is said, took a sail 
boat for Canada, the evening steamboats having pre- 
viously left. The slave-hunters were unable to find 
a sailor in the city, to their honor be it said, who 
would go himself, or permit his vessel or boat to be 
used in pursuit. A portion of them left for Huron, it 
is reported, with a view to get a boat and try to inter- 
cept the fugitives before they reach Canada, 

* Although great excitement prevailed in the com- 
munity, and the Southerners freely flourished their 
pistols and bowie knives, they did not use them, and 
nobody was hurt, though threats were made with con- 
siderable freedom.’ 


The last quoted paper contains also the following, 
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under the head of ‘An Incident for another Uncle 
Tom's Cabin’ :— 


fant child, eight or nine months old, in her arms. | 
She jerked loose from him, ran some steps, threw the 
child upon the ground, and returned toward the slave 
catcher. She was seized and marched towards the 
Mayor's office. The child was picked up by one of | 
our citizens. One of the Kentuckians claimed to be) 
the owner. Mr. B. refused to give up the child with- 
out evidence. The infant was taken to the mother, 
who, supposing herself doomed again to slavery, 
disowned it—denied in the most positive terms that 
it was her child. To own her offspring was to doom 
the child to slavery; to disown and desert it, she 
hoped; was to allow the dearest treasure of her heart 
to grow up breathing the air of freedom. For this 
she stood nobly ready to dismember the ties of such 
affection asa mother only knows, and leave to 
chance, or other hands, the rearing of the infant, 
dearer than life itself. Truly, a mother’s love, 
though an ignorant and uncultivated slave mother, 


“ Lives before life, with death dies not, but seems 
The very substance of immortal dreams.” ’ 
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Tue Srixve or a Beg. In most cases, the per- 
son stung instantaneously obtains relief by pressing 
on the point stung wih the tube of akey. This 
will extract the sting and relieve the pain, and the 
application of common spirits of hartshorn will im- 
mediately remove it. The ison being of an acid 
nature, is at once meutraliosy by the application of 
this penatrating and volatile alkali. A smal! quanti- 
ty introduced into the wound on the point uf a nee- 

, or fine-nibbed pen, and appfied a8 soon 88 possi- 
ble, will ecarcely ever fail of affording immediate re- 
lief.—.Norwich 
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